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2 A BLUE-STOCKING. 

The penetrating odour of newly-burnt 
vraic strikes the sense, overpowering even 
the luscious-smelling garden-lilies, the pinks, 
gillyflowers and blown lavender that stock 
the trim-kept borders. You may hear the 
crawl of the tide upon the sands ; you may 
hear, if you listen long enough, the follow- 
ing love-song, chanted forth, from some 
interior region of the house, in a monoto- 
nous peasant voice, a voice possessiag about 
as much pretension to cadence or expression 
as does the wild refrain itself to meaning — 

" BeUe diguedi, 
Belle diguedaine, 
BeUe diguedon, 
Dondon — dondon ! " 

Other sound or sign of human existence 
is there none — and indeed the singer's voice 
before long grows silent ; hay-cutting is at 
its height to-day, and Margot, the solitary 
serving-woman of Fief-de-la-Eeine, hurries 
swiftly through her kitchen work to join the 
men and maidens in the field. The house- 
dog takes his afternoon siesta in the porch : 
the cuckoo-clock strikes drowsily. Floods 
of sunshine, solid, amber, Guyp-like, give to 
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the scene I know not what dreamy flavour 
of Mariana in the South. Almost you 
might expect to hear the sharp cry of the 
cicala ; almost believe that yonder sweep of 
quivering sapphire were the Mediterranean 
or Adriatic, not the prosaic strip of British 
sea that separates Cherbom'g from the 
Channel Islands. 

^' And this is all ! For this we are bom, 
weep a little, and die." Thus Daphne 
Chester philosophises, as she looks out 
upon the world, her last pat of butter 
printed, from the elder-shaded windows of 
the cool, sweet dairy. ''Hajmaaking this 
month, harvest the next, after that the 
second crop of hay — apple-picking, cider- 
making,, turnips, mangels, ploughing for the 
corn, potato-planting, potato-diggiag, and 
BO back to hay again ! If one were only as 
old as Aunt Hosie ! If one could only 
wake some blessed morning, and find that 
one had done everythiug — done thirty or 
forty more hay-harvests, cider-makings, and 
potato-diggings, say ! If life were a little 
less long, or a httle more variegated ! Why, 
for twenty-four hours to pass without an 
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ebb of tide, for Margot to sing a newer 
love-song than ^Diguedon/ nay, even, for 
a single market-day, to print the butter 
with another name than Fief-de-la-Reine^ 
would be something ! " 

" Mamsey ! '* shrieks out a piping treble 
from the direction of the flower-garden, 
" viens, p'tite maman ! vite ! Paulie taught 
him fast." 

Daphne leans forth her face quickly 
through the dairy window, and beholds her 
small son, Paul, prone in the middle of a 
centre border, his golden head scorching in 
the sun, his straw hat crushed to the earth 
beneath both brown dimpled fists — alas, and 
one of the finest clove pinks in the garden. 
Aunt Hosie's special care and glory, crushed 
along with it ! 

" Ah, PauHe, wicked boy that you are ! " 
cries Mrs. Chester, sternly — if the most 
excellent voice ever bestowed on woman 
could by possibility be stem, above all when 
it addresses the child. "Another pink 
broken — ^that makes three of Aunt Hosie's 
best, since dinner — and your hat torn to 
ons, a new hat last Whitsuntide ! Wait 
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till I come out. This time I sliall punish 
you in good earnest, sir." 

And a moment later, behold her flying 
through the porch, then down the garden 
path, her white arms bare, her dairy apron 
flung as an improvised sunshade over her 
head, to administer condign judgment and 
jetribution upon her son. 

Daphne is a fair, slenderly-built girl of 
two and twenty, graceful after the manner 
that out-of-door living and unconscious- 
ness of effect are apt to beget, and with 
hair of as bmnished a blonde as the curls of 
little Paul. Her complexion boasts the 
pink of a May[ morning, a pair of limpid 
hazel eyes give to her countenance some- 
what of the grace of one of Correggio's 
Virgin mothers. So much for the surface 
colouring, the outward form. What is the 
hidden, the moral want of Mrs. Chester's 
face? for that this want exists a physio- 
gnomist could scarce be in her company 
a minute without discerning. No flaw is 
there of feature; the profile is clear; the 
serious hps close well above a set of white 
and even teeth. 
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"Notre pauv'e demoiselle a la maladie 
sans maladie," say the comitry people of 
the district, hitting the nail straight home 
with their accustomed rough common sense. 
*^ Notre demoiselle grew old before she was 
young. Her account with the world is 
closed." 

Here is the solution of the problem : " La 
maladie sans maladie." 

Dissect the young face curiously, and 
you will find that what it lacks is ex- 
pectation. The blank acquiescent look that 
life ploughs into faces of forty or fifty^ 
and that we label resignation or despair,^ 
according to our creeds, twenty-two years 
have sufficed, without a line, without a 
wrinkle, to trace on hers. Daphne Chester 
expects nothing, is forbidden, even, the 
natural joy of looking forward to Paul's 
manhood. She grew old at heart before 
she was young ; has had fatalest experience 
of men, of their love, of their truth ; and 
would fain keep the child a baby for ever 
on her breast. 

" Me taught him, mamsey," repeats 
Paul, looking up, the triumphant glow of 
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a Nimrod on his peach-like, ruddy cheeks. 
" See what PauKe taught." 

And cautiously from beneath his flattened 
straw hat draws forth what was two minutes 
ago a butterfly, a mangled heap of legs, 
wings, and gold powder, just enough of life 
animating all for the creature to quiver 
an instant in its conqueror's iron grip, then 
be still. 

"Oh, Paul, one more butterfly mm^- 
dered ! " says Daphne, in a voice gravely 
proportioned to the heinousness of the 
chfld's crime. " He was so happy with his 
friends among the flowers, and did nobody 
any harm, and you have killed him ! Paul 
will never be able to run races with the 
poor butterfly again." 

"Me till another," says Paul promptly, 
and showing a row of tiny pearl-white teeth, 
as he shakes the corpse of his victim with 
disgust from his small fingers. " Vilain 
butterf y !— va ! " 

Mrs. Chester snatches the child up from 
the groimd, looks reprovingly for a moment 
or two at his bold, brown three-year-old 
face, then begins to smother him with 
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kisses, the usual beginning and ending of 
PauPs *^ punishments." 

"Tell me, my sweet,'' she whispers, as 
she bears him in her strong young arms 
towards the house — "think a long time 
first, and tell me, how much love has 
Paul got for mamsey ? " 

Without thinking a second, Paul metes 
off a scarcely appreciable fraction of space 
on one tiny finger. 

"And how much for the three old aunts, 
who all want to see Paul a good boy? " 

For a moment Paul looks innocently up 
at the sky as though he heard the question 
not. Then he commences drumming a 
little impromptu tune of his own composi- 
tion upon his mother's shoulder. 

"What! no love for Aunt Hosie, when 
she makes you toffee on Saturday? " 

Paul's appreciation of Aunt Hosie's toffee- 
making is measured, after due deliberation, 
by the length of his hand, say three inches 
and a half. 

"And for Maitre Andre, when he takes 
you ^ vraicking,' — when he lets you ride 
Lisette at the Grande Charrue ? " 
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The child hesitates no more ; he stretches 
both his arms wide. "Paul aime Maitre 
Andre beautoup,beautout/' he cries eagerly. 
Paul's language, I must explain, is strictly 
composite, part broken English, part patois 
French. "Paul aime Maitre Andre ben 
plus qu'toi, p'tite maman." 

Daphne's lip trembles. She belongs to 
the class of women who want perpetual 
expressions of love from the object beloved, 
even though the object shall have only 
learnt to lisp ; and Paul, whose healthy 
heart is granite-hard, has already learnt the 
dehghts of playing tyrant. 

" K I tell you a great big secret — oh, 
ever so big, Paulie — ^how many kisses will 
you ^ve me, I wonder ? " 

The child nestles his cheek coaxingly 
against his mother's. At three yeai-s of 
age children are sufficiently versed in philo- 
logy to know that the word " secret " means 
a new pleasure for themselves. 

" To-morrow Jean-Marie will bring the 
hay home. Aunt Hosie and I made the 
cakes this morning, and there's a little cake 
for Paul to take down to the field, like the 
real haymakers ' ' 
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*^A11 for mine own seK? '' 

^'All for your own self, sir, and with 
' Paul ' spelt on the top in currants. Now, 
how many kisses ? " 

He hugs her, well-nigh to strangulation, 
bestows three or four noisy careless kisses 
on her cheeks and neck ; finally, a fresh 
butterfly, more painted than the last, catch- 
ing his eye, struggles down out of her 
embrace, and waving his hat wildly above 
his head, is off. 

Daphne watches the small impetuous 
figure until it is lost to sight among the 
raspberry bushes and espaUered pear-trees 
that divide the domain of flowers from the 
ample kitchen garden. Then she turns 
away into the house, where her own name 
at this instant is being lustily vociferated 
from the landing of the first floor. 

'' Daphne ! What in the world is Daphne 
Chester about ? " 

The voice is old, quavering, yet possesses 
a certain gruff ring of majesty in its tones. 
One would say, hearing it for the first time^ 
that, during three or four score years of 
human life, that voice had been more used 
to command than to entreat. 
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" Theodora, I wish to know if oiu* niece 
Daphne, with her usual heedlessness, has 
forgotten the post-bag ? " 

Upon this, a door on the opposite side of 
the passage to the kitchen opens, and a 
modishly-dressed lady appears upon the 
threshold. 

I use the term ^^modishly" with preme- 
ditation. Faded though Theodora Vansit- 
tart's lavender silk may be, it has received 
adjustments and readjustments, that really 
bring up its style approximately near to the 
level of M. Worth — I mean M. Worth as 
represented in the last number but three 
of the Petit Courrier des Dames. Her col- 
lars and cuffs would have been the newest 
thing out, not a twelvemonth ago, in Oxford 
Street i Her flaxen hak, plentiful still, 
though sixty winters have powdered it, is 
fashionably, almost girlishly, made the most 
of beneath a tiny Watteau cap of lace, rose- 
buds and ribbon. A tarnished blue and 
gold keepsake or annual, of a date coeval 
with Miss Theodora's own youth, is in her 
hand. 

^^My dear Daphne, is it possible that 
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you have again forgotten the post-bag? 
This is a little too bad." 

Theodora Vansittart's tone barely savours 
of so plebeian a quality as sourness, yet is it 
acidulated enough to convey reproach. 

^^I have been performing my duty," those 
staccatoed chilly accents seem to imply. 
^^ J, dressed in a lavender silk, a la Kegence, 
with folded white hands, with a mind en- 
gaged in the pursuit of elegant literature, 
have, in the expectation of possible visitors, 
been keeping up the appearance that befits 
my family's t)irth and breeding, while 
you " 

^^ I and Aunt Hosie have had as busy a 
day as I remember," says Daphne, with the 
conscious homage that (in real life) the in- 
dustrious apprentice ever offers to the idle 
one. ^* First, there were the currant cakes 
for to-morrow's haymaking — ^you know Aunt 
Hosie will never suffer any one but me to 
beat the eggs or weigh the sugar — and then 
I had to print all the market butter by my- 
self. Margot could scarce sing * Diguedon,' 
in her fever to get away from housework to 
the hay-field, so I " 
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" I cannot, for the life of me, understand 
doing menial work for pleasure," interrupts 
Miss Theodora, with a downward turn of 
the eyelids upon her own spotless dress 
and useless delicate hands. ' " * Superintend 
your domestic concerns as narrowly as you 
will,' our poor papa used to tell us ; * give 
your orders every morning to the house- 
keeper, and let her be responsible for their 
non-fulfilment. But never, if you wish your 
servants to respect you, step beyond the 
precincts of your drawing-room.' Now, 
reaUy, why should not Margot compound 
the labourers' cakes, and print the butter 
for the market, as well as Henrietta and 
yourseK ? " 

Daphne makes no reply. Faded, reju- 
venated silks, useless hands, elegant litera- 
ture, and mystic duties performed towards 
society in general have long ago invested 
Miss Theodora, in the eyes of the whole 
household, with the sacred halo of irrespon- 
sibility. Little Paul himself, the very dogs 
and cats, seem to know that Theodora 
Vansittart is not of the same work-a-day, 
commonplace sort of stuff as Aunt Hosie 
and Daphne. 
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' ^* It is futile to argue, I know. Henri- 
etta's eccentricities do not, alas, decrease 
with age. But it does seem a little hard 
that others should be made to suffer for 
what I cannot but regard as the very re- 
finement of selfishness. Your poor grand- 
papa, child, Colonel George Vansittart, the 
sweetest-tempered, most forgiving of men, 
used to say that the one unbearable trial of 
our career as pilgrims was to be kept wait- 
ing for one's letters. Now, my dear Daphne, 
may I beg of you to put on your hat, take 
Paul as your companion, and run up to 
Queruee with what haste you can. Margot 
is absent from the kitchen, you tell me — 
for the sake, it may be assumed, of meeting 
her lover in the hay-field — so I fear I must 
ask you to hurry back, with as little delay 
as may be, in the event of visitors." 

Twelve letters, perhaps, on a hberal 
average, arrive at Fief-de-la-Eeine during a 
twelvemonth. A stray, open-ended circular 
finds its way thither occasionally. Miss 
Theodora having in an unguarded moment 
addressed a London stockbroker, years ago, 
on the matter of investments, and being for 
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ever after treated as a speculative capitalist 
by the whole stockbroking fraternity. Once 
a week the sisters get a Cheltenham Looker- 
orij three or four days old, together with 
an antediluvian Court Journal. Christmas 
brings its modest, very modest, stock of 
tradesmen's biUs. Yet, so ineradicable is 
habit, the two elder Miss Vansittarts still 
look out for the post as in those old, long- 
dead times of youth and prosperity, when 
the postman used to bring them communi- 
cations of living flesh and blood interest, 
invitations to dinner or balls, letters of 
friendship, letters of love ! Kain or shine, 
ever must Daphne Chester walk to the vil- 
lage shop at Queruee, where, by arrange- 
ment, the overworked country factor goes 
daily through the transparent fiction of 
depositing the Fief-de-la-Keine letter-bag. 
^*If the thermometer did not stand at 
eighty degrees, Paul would enjoy the walk. 
Aunt Theodora. As it is," with half-guilty 
consciousness Daphne makes a suggestion 
that involves Theodora Vansittart doing 
anything — '* as it is, if you would not mind 
looking after the child a Uttle tiU I come 
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back ? He will give you no trouble if you 
let him stay in the garden ; Paul is always 
good when he is out of doors " 

" Paul is never good, out of doors or in,'* 
says Miss Theodora, with Bismarckian de-^ 
cision. "But I am, of course, ready ta 
keep watch over him in your absence, if you 
consider watching necessary. When I was- 
a child," adds Theodora devoutly, "people 
of education believed the world to be imder 
a moral government. Parents had faith in 
Providence." 

" So have I," cries Daphne Chester, 
" when — ^when the tide is going out. Ke- 
member Maitre Hamon's grandson; think 
how soon a little child as fearless as Paul 
might be surrounded by one of these 
treacherous spjing-tides, and carried away 
to sea before a hand could be stretched out 
to save him." 

Her cheeks pale, her eyes suffuse before 
the picture, luridly terrible as Martin's 
* Deluge,' that her own imagination paints. 

" Oh, I know, I know," retorts Miss 
Theodora, with the natural irritation of 
superior orthodoxy. " This want of trust, 
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this nervous morbid anticipation of evil, is 
the flaw of your character, Daphne. In 
former days, when we were in the nursery, 
mothers had no nerves to speak of — ^the 
better for their children. With Paul's 
selfish temperament you may be quite easy 
as to his taking care of himself, under all 
circumstances. There he is, trampling 
down the flower-beds at this moment ! 
However, if you insist upon it, I will carry 
my book down on the terrace and keep 
guard — the pinks and geraniums, for very 
certain, need guarding — until you return." 

And so, before Mrs. Chester starts upon 
her errand, she has the comfort of seeing 
Miss Theodora, in a girHsh broad-brimmed 
hat, the book of elegant Hterature in her 
hand, stiffly pacing up and down one of the 
grass terraces at the bottom of the garden, 
while she keeps watch and ward over Paul. 

*' Good-bye, my sweet ! Be sure you kill 
no more butterflies, and stay close to Aunt 
Theodora, and remember the currant-cake 

for to-morrow." 

Thus Daphne admonishes her son — ^her 

ideas on education, as the reader must 

1 
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observe, havmg their basis in the doctriae 
of rewards and punishments, of bribery and 
corruption. Then she turns away down the 
narrow path which leads to the side-entrance 
of Fief-de-la-Keine, and Miss Theodora and 
her charge are left alone. 

The sun grows hotter and hotter as he 
sinks ; the flower-garden at this hour of the 
day is shadeless. Less than half a dozen 
turns upon the parched sward of the terrace 
suffice to set Theodora Vansittart longing 
for the cool comfort of the rose-scented oak- 
floored farmhouse parlour. And Paul is so 
safe — Paul, intent on mischief, sl5dy watch- 
ing Aunt Theodora's every movement from 
beneath his eyelashes — and the very notion 
of keepiDg sentry over a boy three years of 
age is so ridiculous ! 

Theodora, however, is a woman of honour, 
as honour goes, and will hold to the letter, 
though she transgress the spirit, of her 
promise. In the farthest corner of the 
flower-garden, just at such an angle as to 
command the egress towards the beach, 
stands a fig-tree, ancient, wide-spreading : 
a fig-tree, beneath the natural arbour of 
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whose branches are placed a rustic table 
Bud some chairs. Thither Miss Theodora 
transports her book, and, ere long, spectacles 
on nose, is again engrossed in the young 
ladies and gentlemen of quality whose love 
adventures form its staple. Paul, who 
would seem to have made a sudden im- 
natural lapse into the ways of virtue, 
loiters quietly near, with finger on lip, with 
eyes still stealing covert quickly-averted 
glances at his warder's face. 

Lower sinks the sun, hotter is the air ; 
the tide, as yet some distance off, murmurs 
scarce more articulately than does the 
sultry wind among the garden trees. 

Theodora Vansittart's head begins to nod. 

She recovers herself with a start, adjusts 
her spectacles, and returns to the fortunes 
of her heroine. 

Which is the heroine in white satin, and 
which the attendant in cambric? Is 
pursuant guilt or flying virtue in the 
ascendant ? 

Alas! Theodora fast approaches that 
preludatory stage to slumber, in which the 
senses continue to bring their messages to 



I 
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the brain, but without cohesion or sequence- 
The smell of the lavender and lilies, the 
droning tide, the printed characters of the 
page before her — of all these things she still 
is cognisant, but mistily. Some influence 
she would fain * struggle against, but that 
perpetually gains the mastery, floats be- 
tween her consciousness and the external 
world. She dozes, this time in earnest; 
her head sinks forward again ; the efi'ort 
at recovering herself is feebler; and Paul^ 
finger on Hp, advances, and finds that the 
crunch of his little steps along the gravel is 
imnoticed. 

Presently the book, heroine and all, falls 
upon Miss Theodora's knee. 

Heroine? Nay, it is no longer a ques- 
tion of fictitious love affairs. Theodora 
Vansittart, a girl of twenty, in a bishop- 
sleeved muslin and pink ribbons, is herself 
the centre of a jealous ring of admirers at 
an al fresco garrison ball. It is in Malta,, 
where her father, " Colonel George Vansit- 
tart,'' commands his regiment. She can 
see the smalt-blue waters of the port^ 
thickly studded with trim men-of-war, and 
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gaudily-painted native craffc. She can see 
the many-piled roofs of SangUa and Con- 
spicua, with the spires and citadel of Citta 
Vecchia, in the faint horizon. The military 
band strikes up some fashionable dance-tune 
of the day ; poor faded Miss Theodora feels 
a remembered arm steal round her waist, 
hears a remembered voice close to her ear. 
She whispers — ah! in the mazes of the 
waltz, she whispers the "yes" that should 
have brought warmth and colour into 
another life as well as hers. And the 
volume of elegant Kterature falls to the 
ground; the drone of the mounting tide, 
the rustle of the garden trees, disturb her 
senses no more. 

Miss Theodora is asleep. 

And now on tiptoe, his Hps apart and 
eager, his eyes never quitting his warder's 
face, does Paul come forward. If he can 
pass her side in safety, the beach, with all 
its glorious wonderland of rocks and pools, 
lies before him. With his hand in his 
mother's safe clasp, Paul, once this summer 
(at three years old "this summer" bounds 
the whole of memory), has wandered to the 
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farther limits of the shore, even to the 
tower of Gabrielles, separated aheady from 
the mainland by a thin blue line of waveless 
sea. He remembers how the prawns, big 
and fearful game to Paul, gave each other 
chase among the many-coloured pools ; 
remembers how — mamsey carrying his socks 
and shoes — ^he, Paul, paddled in search of 
crabs upon the wet soft sands. Imagination 
paints — ^no mamsey by — ^how he may paddle 
in the real big tide, his shoes and socks on ; 
aye, and his frock wet, and his battered 
straw hat pushed before him as a shrimping- 
net through the water, and never a voice at 
hand to say " don't." 

If only Aunt Theodora will keep asleep ! 

She keeps asleep ; her head gradually 
settling back into a comfortable attitude 
against the comer of the arbour, her mouth 
opening a little, her spectacles resting upon 
the extreme tip of her aquiline old nose ; 
and, with a rush, Paul passes her. 

Two minutes later, he is running, fast 
as his sturdy legs can bear him, towards 
Gabrielles, the tide crawling slowly, surely, 
in around him on every side. 



CHAPTEK II. 



SCIENCE, 



The tide closes round little Paul, and his 
mother, without a misgiving at her heart, 
walks onwards through the verdant summer- 
smelling lanes, the blue sky smiling over- 
head, the voices of the haymakers ringing 
merrily through the fields ; earth and 
heaven, one would say, keeping hoMay ; no 
place for danger and loss, and swift, irre- 
vocable despair in a world so harmonised to 
joy as this ! 

Throughout every season of the year the 
Jersey lanes have some unique charm, some 
duodecimo beauty of their own, that we 
miss amidst the wide horizons of statelier 
countries. Now, in mid June, they are at 
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their zenith. The flower of the hawthorn 
has passed, and still, in some few sheltered 
positions, a flush of hectic serves to remind 
you of east winds and of May. The foam- 
like, drowsy-scented elders are in fullest 
blossom. The dwarf-rose fills every sandy 
bank or bit of common with its wax-white 
petals and delicate lemon-flavom-ed odour. 
Great balls of honeysuckle, here budding 
crimson, there overblown pink and buff, 
hang profusely from the hedges of acacia, 
sycamore, and wild cherry, which, to the 
horror of scientific farmers, and the satis- 
faction of the remainder of mankind, form 
the boundaries of the fields. 

Daphne saunters on, now in sun, now in 
shadow, amidst all this wreath of colour 
and of fragrance, herself not the least fair 
accessory of the picture, but unwitting as 
any flower along the path of her own fair- 
ness. 

A book of extracts might be filled by 
some dOigent extract-culler, with the pretty 
fancies indulged in by the poets about un- 
conscious beauty. I would make bold to 
say that no healthy girl's heart of two and 
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twenty was ever callous on the score of 
personal attraction. Daphne Chester's state 
of feeling is morbid, *^ her account with the 
world is closed ; " there is the secret of her 
seK-indifference. Dress, itself, that sure 
barometer as to a woman's heart in life, 
gives her scanty pleasure. With the very 
country girls in the hay-fields disporting 
tunics, panniers, and the like, she wears a 
skirt fashioned upon the model of a dozen 
years ago, wears a straw hat that shades 
her face, and plainly-braided hair, when 
every farmer's daughter holds her head up 
in honourable consciousness of a Pamela or 
a Eubens ! Ninety-nine men out of a hun- 
dred, in short, would pass Mrs. Chester by 
without a second glance — so well has the 
age educated men's eyes to meretricious 
charms, and to escape second glances is 
precisely the result at which she aims. But 
the hundredth ... 

The hundredth, a sketch-book under his 
arm, a cigar between his lips, breaks upon 
Daphne's disconcerted sight, just as she 
has reached the one absolutely lonely bit of 
all her walk, a footpath leading through 
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fields of ripening barley, wifcli thickly- 
bonghed apple orchards on either side ; not 
the echo of a voice to be heard, not so 
mnch as the ontbuilding of a farmhouse in 
sight. 

^*An excursionist," she thinks, and the 
carnation mantles hotly over her face and 
neck. (I should explain that to the in- 
habitants of this district the word " excur- 
sionist " is a generic term of reproach for 
all male human creatures, strangers, who 
may be seen abroad among the lanes or 
fields between the months of May and 
October. It comprehends cockney gallantry 
towards women ; disregard of garden fences ; 
a five-pound return ticket to Victoria Sta- 
tion; loud tweed suits; rainbow-coloured 
hat-scarves ; and vile tobacco.) 

What shall Daphne Chester do ? She 
has no choice but to set her features into 
the most forbidding expression those soft 
features are capable of wearing, fix her eyes 
steadfastly on the distant sky-line, seal her 
ears to whatever music-hall compliment the 
stranger may think fit to bestow upon her^ 
and brush by. Literally "brush" by, for 
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the path, at no time broad, is now scarce 
passable by reason of the barley that sways 
across it, in feathery encroaching waves, 
from either side. 

The carnation deepens on the girl's 
cheeks, bnt she holds her head up bravely 
and proceeds. 

The stranger is within a dozen yards of 
her ; a well-knit young fellow of five or six 
and twenty, bronzed, hardy-looking, a sol- 
dier, you could hardly fail to prognosticate, 
by profession, yet with an air of boyhood, a 
lingering look of Harrow or of Rugby giving 
pleasant brightness to his face and bearing. 

"And not — not an excursionist," thinks 
Daphne on the instant. What subtle sense, 
unclassified by physiologists, enables a 
woman, with her eyes fixed on the horizon, 
to see clearly, aye, and theorise upon every 
smallest intermediate detail of the picture ! 

" He has a sketch-book ; must be accom- 
plished; has thrown his cigar away; is of 
gentle breeding. His hands do not embar- 
rass himseK; his eyes do not embarrass 
me." 

Only give her as long a glance as the 
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eyes of five and twenty can give at the 
blushing face of a pretty woman, this side 
of offence ! Then the stranger steps aside 
into the deep barley for Mrs. Chester to 
pass, half raises his hat, sends one quick 
glance in pursuit of the girUsh graceful 
figure when it has passed, and continues 
his way. 

Thus the adventure is over; in a life 
sequestered as Daphne Chester's, to come 
across a well-looking stranger on a summer 
afternoon, may, aided by meditation, become 
an adventure. Thus these two people have 
met ; with issues literally of life and death 
dependent upon their speaking, have kept 
silence. But now appears the Deus ex 
macJiindy the first visible link in that dark 
chain that binds us, and which it is our 
pleasure to call Fate. 

The stranger, absorbed in his thoughts, or 
by his cigar, has dropped a letter, and 
Daphne has barely passed him by half a 
dozen steps before she descries it lying in 
the path. 

She stoops down. Eve-like, speculative. 
She reads the address. 
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It is written in a woman's hand, upon an 
envelope of blue rep ; a square-shaped en- 
velope, at least three times larger than the 
old-fashioned letters to which Mrs. Chester's 
eyes are accustomed at Fief-de-la-Eeine : 

Sir John Severne^ 

JRoyal Engineers^ 

Poste Best ante J 
Jersey. 

By this time Daphne holds the letter 
between her fingers. The situation begins 
to involve questions of conscience rather 
than of curiosity. 

" The affair is none of yours," says Pride; 
** leave the letter where you found it, and 
pass on. Flattering indeed to a man's 
vanity — think what that is ; a man's insatiate 
vanity — were you to pursue this youth and 
accost him; seek his acquaintance, un- 
soKcited." 

" But the loss of that letter may prove 
the spoiling of his life," pleads Daphne's 
soft heart. '^ It may be from his wife, poor 
boy ! " The thought makes her heave a 
sigh of pity, ^^ Or from his sweetheart. If I 
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were young — if I belonged to the world still, 
what might not the loss of a love-letter cost 
me ! It is a question of right, of duty to 
my neighbour, no matter whether my 
neighbour be a man of fifty or of twenty- 
five." 

Having soared into the region of abstract 
and lofty morals, Mrs. Chester wavers no 
more. 

" I — I believe this letter must belong to 
you, sir?" 

She has been forced to run at full speed 
to overtake him; her face is overspread 
with damask ; she pants a little for breath. 
Curt, reserved in her manner; cold, most 
unsmiling are her lips. 

Sir John Severne's eyes, habituated of 
late to Anglo-Indian charms — charms whose 
idiosyncrasy is scarcely that of coldness or 
reserve — ^rest upon Daphne Chester with an 
admiration which she is, fortunately, too 
breathless or too bashful to notice. 

" I am extremely sorry that you should 
have taken so much trouble on my ac- 
count," he begins, mechanically transfer- 
ring the restored letter to his pocket. 
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(** It may have been from his wife. It 
was not from his sweetheart/' she thinks 
with prompt decision. " No boy of his age 
ever got back possession of a love-letter with 
such an air of indifference as that.") 

" Under this broiling sun, too ! Eeally, 
I shall never be able to thank you 
enough ' ' 

** There is nothing to thank me for at all, 
sir; I am used to the sun." Cutting him 
short without a smile, without the relaxa- 
tion of a muscle of her face, then preparing 
to turn away. 

^'I — I suppose I am at no great distance 
from the sea here ? " he begins desperately, 
not reflecting upon the wisdom of his ques- 
tion, wanting only to hinder her one more 
minute from going, wanting only one look 
from the hazel eyes that, as yet, have so 
studiously refused to encounter his. 

''Well, no. In an island the size of 
Jersey, you can hardly get very far distant 
from the sea." 

Cruelly laconic is Mrs. Chester's answer, 
yet do her footsteps linger. 

How strong the pulses of the lusty year 
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are beating ! They stir the earth as with a 
new creation, they make themselves felt, 
even in her own frozen heart. How the 
cuckoo murmurs, how the thrushes call 
aloud for joy! 

Just for a moment Daphne realises, as 
she has not done these three years past, 
that June means love; just for a moment 
acknowledges that to speak to a man 
younger than the parish rector, more cul- 
tivated than a peasant farmer, is not abso- 
lutely and finally disagreeable. 

Sir John Seveme is quick to follow up 
whatever infinitesimally small progress he 
may have made. 

*'As far as my present experience goes, 
the Jersey lanes seem constructed on the 
fundamental principle of leading back un- 
wary strangers to the point from which they 
start : the Hampton Court maze on a Kttle 
larger scale. Now this path that we are in 
— -is there the sUghtest chance of its land- 
ing me anywhere if I follow; it with per- 
sistence ?' I want to take a sketch, at high 
water, of Queruee Bay,'' he goes on, and by 
this time Daphne's eyes are shyly giving 
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him back glance for glance — ^*a sketch of 
Queraee, into which I can bring the coast 
of France, and perhaps get one of these 
old martello towers as a foreground. You 
could direct me, I am sure, to such a spot ? " 

The question touches her at a vulnerable 
point. On the lowhest plane, with the 
keenest sense of her shortcomings. Daphne 
is, herself, an artist — derives the nearest 
approach to self-forgetfolness her life knows 
in watching nature's shapes and hues, and 
reproducing them in unnaturally soft, mi- 
nutely-stippled water-colour drawings. Her 
only teacher has been her Aunt Theodora ; 
and the Miss Vansittarts' art notions date 
from their school-days — a period when young 
women were wont, like Hood's Miss Pris- 
cilla, to rough-cast with shell-work, coat 
with red and black seals, encrust with blue 
alum, stick over with coloured wafers, or 
festoon with Httle rice-paper roses; and 
when woolly pencil drawings, executed on 
perforated cardboard, held but a subordinate 
rank among these sister arts. 

And still, by some native instinct. Daphne 
feels, as acutely as though she had studied 
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under a pre-Kaphaelite master at South 
Kensington, what a picture should be ! 
How like the sharp outlines, the vivid 
colours she sees in woods and lanes ; how 
unlike the hazy counterfeits with which she 
and Miss Theodora laboriously adorn the 
walls of Fief-de-la-Eeine. She is too dis- 
severed from the world and the world's 
opinions for the handle to a name to affect 
her. Sir John Seveme might be fifty times 
Sir John, and his title yield him no prece- 
dence in her mind over any plain esquire. 
The thought that he is an artist does give 
him a passport, for five minutes at least, to 
her favour. 

** If you keep to this path for a couple 
of fields more, it will bring you out by la 
Petite Cueillette. After that — you know 
Maitre Hamon's farm ? " 

**Maitre Hamon's farm? .... I am 
ashamed to say I do not." 

** Nor the But-de-la-Kue that runs along- 
side the Marais ? " 

Sir John Seveme is forced again to dis- 
play the crassest ignorance. 

" Well, of course, if you know nothing^ 
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not even the But-de-la-Eue, nor the Marais, 
you had best turn into the high-road. 
Follow it straight when once you leave 
the fields, and a quarter of an hour's 
walking will bring you to Fief-de-la-Eeine. 
A big grafiite house," she adds, ** desolate, 
but for the roses, with a sun-dial in front, 
and a broken archway, and sea and waste, 
and heaps of haJf-dried sea-weed closing it 
in on every side." 

Daphne's face gets back its usual look of 
blank weariness as she speaks. 

" Fief-de-la-Eeine is your home ? " sug- 
gests young Seveme, at hazard. .. 

** My home. Well, just to the right on 
the waste land stands a martello tower, and 
from the foot of this tower, looking across 
Queruee Bay towards France, you will get 
the view you want. You may pass through 
the garden of Fief-de-la-Keine, if you 
choose; there will be no one to interfere 
with you." 

And with a grave little reverence, with 
just sufficient of a smile, too, to show the 
stranger what her face might be under 
other circumstances, Mrs. Chester walks 
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on ; pricked in conscience, somewhat, as to 
her own lax conduct, yet with her pulse set 
a-beating not unpleasantly, with the ghost 
of a hope at her heart that the sketch will 
not be finished, the artist vanished for ever 
from the narrow horizon of her life, before 
her return. 

"Ella se n' va, sentendosi laudare ! " 
Severne watches her with a feeling 
several degrees higher than passing admi- 
ration, until the shadows, already length- 
ening, of the nighest orchard screen the 
lithe young figure from his sight. Then he 
resumes his path, lights a fresh cigar, after 
a time draws forth his letter (a letter from 
his sweetheart ; Daphne's intuitions were at 
fault), and, with a careless hand, tears across 
the elaborately-twined blue-and-gold initials 
that adorn the envelope : 

" My dear Sib John — 

Strolling on amidst the knee-deep com, 
he smokes and reads alternately ; reads with 
scarce livelier interest than a man might 
feel over the leading article, out ol session, 
of a daily paper. 
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^^ Mrs. Hardcastle hopes you received our 
letters and their enclosures safely before 
leaving Paris. We forwarded you a most 
exhaustive analysis of Professor Drysdale's 
last great work on the ^ All- Sufficiency of 
Matter.' Please let us know how far you 
are prepared to go along with the Professor 
in his opinions. We have been to all this 
season's lectures at Burlington House, and 
to most of the Albemarle Street Wednesdays 
and Fridays. I beheve the Eoyal Society 
will have a palseontological course next 
month. Need I say that I shall feel an 
additional interest, if that be possible, in 
palaeontology, should we be accompanied to 
them by you ! 

''Fraulein Schnapper trusts you will pay 
attention to the porphyritic rocks of the 
Channel Islands, and especially remark 
whatever mixture of epidote you may see 
amongst the veins of calc-spar and rock- 
crystal. Perhaps you would not mind 
making a note or two for my sisters, if 
you come across any beds of syenitic 
gneiss ? 

"By an odd chance it seems that we 
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are likely to see each other first in Jersey^ 
not London. Lady Lydia Jerningham (you 
must remember her, I think) has invited 
me for a fortnight's tour in their yacht, the 
Liberta, and I beheve the Channel Islands 
are to be our destination. But pray do 
not let this alter your arrangements in 
any way. Everything must so depend upon 
Mr. Jemingham's fishing prospects, that, 
likelier than not, we shall start for Nor- 
way at the last moment, and it would be 
too dreadfully selfish to keep you a prisoner 
in Jersey on my account. 

" My cousin, Felix Broughton, has re- 
turned to England. I don't know whether 
you recollect a photograph of him in Zoe's 
album ; he is represented as leaning across 
a stile, smoking, and with poor dear Caliph 
on his shoulder? Felix wishes me to say 
with what pleasure he looks forward to 
making the acquaintance of one whom he 
has already learnt to esteem by reputation. 
Lady Lydia has kindly asked him to join 
the party on board the Liberta. 

"Hoping soon to hear from you, and 
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that you will not forget the porphyritio 
rocks for Fraulein Schnapper, 

" I am, my dear Sir John, 
" Your very affectionate, 

" Clementina Hardcastle." 

This impassioned love-letter is penned 
in a handwriting large, clever, beautifully 
and finally illegible; one of these semi- 
masculine handwritings, turned out by the 
gross, which would have horrified our neat- 
fingered grandmothers, and which you see 
at a glance to be the net produce of seven 
or eight laborious years of education, a la 
mode. 

Sir John Seveme does not waste more^' 
time than is strictly needful upon mastering 
its contents, neither does the result of his 
labours chill him. Alas, the last ghost of 
romance has too long, too absolutely passed 
away out of his engagement for any fresh 
disillusionment to be possible. The heart 
of most men might freeze a little at the 
vision of a mistress devoted to palaeontology, 
and holding strong opinions as to the AH- 
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Sufficiency of Matter. Seveme looks upon 
these things as ultimate and ineradi- 
cable facts of Miss Hardcastle's character, 
and accepts them with resignation. 

He is, in truth, stiU at that happy noon 
of youth when the shadows He underfoot— 
has only cast off so much of the boy as 
was not worth the keeping! Somebody 
has fixed that he is to become Miss Hard- 
castle's husband in August. The Eoyal 
Society will give a palaeontological course 
of lectures, to which he shall listen with 
his betrothed in July. 

But to-day, this hour that he is liviug 
and enjoying, is June. 

What sane man would trouble himself 
about the future when only to breathe the 
warm elastic air is a kind of physical 
pleasure, only to look up into the dense 
blue desert of air, a dream? Miss Hard- 
castle's letter may be cold as science — cold 
as Miss Hardcastle herself. The face that 
smiled on him not ten minutes ago (and 
that he already plans to see again) was 
soft as summer, warm as sunshine. Not 
a very safe philosophy, perhaps, but care 
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for personal safety in these matters is the 
one yirtue which, at five and twenty, a 
man can best afford to do without. 

Fief-de-la-Eeine is not difficult of identi- 
fication : 

" A big granite house, desolate, but for 
the roses, and with sea and waste, and 
heaps of half-dried sea-weed closing it in on 
every side." 

The description would be adequate, even 
were Fief-de-la-Eeine not cut in quaint 
moss-crusted letters above the entrance of 
the outer court. Severne lingers a little — 
do not the surroundings of a fair and un- 
known woman always exercise a certain 
influence upon a man's imagination ? Then, 
passing, as Daphne bade him, through the 
front flower-garden, he makes his way 
amidst^, outspread fishing-nets and beds of 
drying vraic, to the solitary martello tower 
which covers the summit of the waste. 

Everywhere around him is silence, silence 
rendered articulate rather than broken by 
the Channel's moan, the monotonous sough- 
ing of the wind through the parched grasses 
and sea-thistles that constitute the herbage 
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of the sandhills. He looks down upon the 
many-coloured borders of Fief-de-la-Eeine, 
upon the patriarchal fig-tree (beneath whose 
shade a pink-ribboned Theodora Vansittart 
still dances in dreams to the tunes, amidst 
the compliments, of forty years ago). He 
looks at the expanse of tide, by this time 
flooding every creek and inlet of Queruee 
Bay. A few black points of rock, points 
that in another half-hour will be under 
water, dot its surface. If he had only 
his fowling-piece with him, thinks Severne, 
taking out his pipe and tobacco-pouch in 
readiness for a smoke beneath the cool 
shade of the tower — ^if he had only his 
gun at hand, he could bring down easily 
enough yonder white sea-bird — just recog- 
nisable by its changes of position as a living 
creature — ^upon one of the more distant rocks. 
A monster sea-bird it must be, when one 
comes to watch it attentively; flitting 
hither and thither, too, with a quick, 
irregular movement that Sir John Severne' s 
eye, well trained in matters of sport, fails 
to recognise. He takes out a small travel- 
ler's telescope from his pocket, adjusts it, 
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looks again, and with a suppressed cry, 
springs upon his feet. The distant, quick- 
moving object is— no sea-bird, but a httle 
chHd! 

Hesitation, doubt as to that which he 
shall do, never for one moment crossed 
young Seveme's mind. He knows nothing 
of the shore or of its currents, is ignorant 
how far he may be able to wade, how far he 
may be forced to swim, ere the prisoner on 
that distant rock be reached. These are 
questions that belong to fate. His business 
is to save, or attempt to save, the small 
speck of humanity that must forlornly, 
inevitably, perish without his succour. 

A brief space he lingers, steadily taking 
in every detail of his own position, and of 
the child's ; then, retracing his steps, he 
swiftly traverses the garden of Fief-de-la- 
Eeine; in a couple of minutes more has 
reached the margin of the tide. One soli- 
tary boat, the Wesley (when will Severne 
forget that name ?), is lying high and dry 
upon the shingle, a heavy sea-going boat 
that it would take the strength of half a 
dozen men to launch. 
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No living form is to be seen. The fisher- 
men, for the most part, are plying their craft 
among the distant Minquier rocks, the old 
people and children are helping the farmers 
in the hay-fields. The task that Seveme has 
set himself must be achieved single-handed, 
like most of the tasks that are worth 
achieving in men's lives. One loud huUoa 
he gives, in the vague hope of arousing 
some inmate of the fishermen's huts that 
lie scattered beyond the orchard of Fief-de- 
la-Eeine ; then, the echoes of his ovra voice 
alone returning reply, walks dovsm, with 
stout heart and true, to the margin of the 
tide and prepares himself for his swim. 

For some distance from the shore the 
water is shallow. Sir John gets far enough 
to discern the child's figure with distinct- 
ness by only wading to his knees; after 
this he has to pass through a succession 
of narrow channels, breast-high, and then, 
abruptly, discovers that he is out of his 
depth. 

If Daphne, away amidst the tranquil 
fields, could watch her child's slender 
chances of salvation ! If she could watch 
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how slowly the swimmer makes head 
against the tide, how impotent seems his 
strength among the shoals and currents by 
which he is beset ; while still the speck of 
rock on which Paul stands becomes in- 
stantly less visible above the waste of cruel 
waters that threaten to engulph him ! 




CHAPTEE III. 



KISSES. 



But Daphne, rmhaTuited by presage of evil, 
is talking over her afternoon's adventure, as 
she saunters with slow steps homewards 
through the barley fields, Aunt Hosie her 
companion. 

At a glance, you would, perhaps, not dis- 
cern the younger Miss Vansittart's gentle 
blood with the same certainty as you 
would Theodora's. A modish head-dress, a 
lavender silk, a la Eegence, are powerful 
agents, even though one may have studied 
Lavater, in determining forecasts as to birth ; 
and Miss Theodora's line of profile, adven- 
titious aids apart, is unquestionably one that 
betrays a score of fooUsh transmitters more 
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conspicuously than her sister's. But hear 
Aunt Hosie speak, come under the influence 
of Aunt Hosie's eyes and smile, and you 
feel yourself, then and there, in the presence 
of something higher, nohler than all gen- 
tility! Poor Miss Theodora's airs and 
graces never fail of reminding you half- 
patheticaUy, like the scent of long-dead 
flowers, that she has known better days in 
the past. Aunt Hosie's brave and simple 
cheerfulness so brightens the present, that 
you scarce realise there can have been a 
better or a happier past to sink from. 

How or why she was first called Hosie, 
in lieu of Henrietta, no man knows. 
The country folks around Fief-de-la-Eeine, 
Methodists most of them, and well posted 
in Scriptural nomenclature, call her Miss 
Hosea, on all occasions when they would 
show more than ordinary respect. Some- 
times, on farm-busLQCss or the like, she wiU 
receive a letter addressed to Miss Hosannah. 
But simple "Aunt Hosie" — that is the 
name by which she is known, sought after, 
beloved, throughout the district. 

Material for large charity the Miss Van- 
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sittarts do not possess ; neither in Queruee 
Bay would almsgiving, as the word is under- 
stood in prosperous England, be accepted. 
In this primitive community the vice of 
improvidence is not. Every man has his 
share in a boat, his own snug freehold, his 
right of common ; every woman clings, with 
the tenacity of a religious belief, to her 
hoarded press of linen and her half-dozen 
table-spoons. But, wherever human hearts 
beat, exists work in plenty for him whose 
mission is the Samaritan's. In seasons of 
shipwreck or of illness, when sons are lost at 
sea, when httle children are left fatherless — 
in every perennial sorrow of our common 
lot — ^Aunt Hosie's is the one needed pre- 
sence, hers the best consolation. Not a 
sick person but rates her nursing powers 
higher than the doctor's science — ^higher, it 
may be sometimes feared, than the ghostly 
ministrations of parson or of priest. Not 
a dying pillow that her hand cannot smooth, 
or a group of mourners with whom her 
tears — ^in these, at least, she is rich — do not 
flow in sympathy. 

When Miss Theodora visits among her 
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neighbours it is in a stiff, official manner, 
with appropriate chapter and verse, satis- 
factorily bringing back before her con- 
sciousness the palmy days when Colonel 
Vansittart commanded forts and garrisons, 
and when it was a duty for his daughters 
to give moral succour to such wives and 
children of soldiers as were on the regula- 
tion. To enlarge before suffering sinners 
upon the justice of Providence and the 
retributive nature of their own pains, is, 
with the dissemination of wrath-dealing 
tracts, Theodora's honest conception of 
doing good. And as her spiritual en- 
couragements are afforded either in English, 
of which the Queruee fishing-people under- 
stand little, or in halting, grammar-learnt 
"good French," of which they understand 
nothing at all, it can scarce be matter of 
wonder that the poor regard her visits, like 
wet harvests or infructuous springs, as some 
mysterious caprice upon the part of Heaven, 
and submit to, rather than solicit, their 
continuance. 

Aunt Hosie talks the island patois — the 
French of Froissart, you will hear a Jersey- 
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man call it — ^with volubility ; a burr of good 
north-country accent clingiag to her tongue, 
and rendering the speech less musical than 
characteristic. She spends her life out of 
doors, owning, and with the help of Margot 
and Margot' s lover, farming an estate of I 
am ashamed to say how few acres, and is 
sun-tanned and wind-dried as a bit of last 
autumn's vraic. The simile sounds unflat- 
tering, but at this sea-bound isolated poiut 
of existence one is so surrounded by vraic 
that it interpenetrates the thoughts un- 
awares ; vraic strews the shores, gardens, 
fields, sends its dense white smoke through 
every cottage chimney, now fresh, now dried, 
now in ashes, fills the air of the whole dis- 
trict with its searching odour. A clean 
cotton gown in summer, a serge one in 
winter, a sun-bonnet through every season 
of the year, — such is Aunt Hosie's dress. 
She weeds, hoes, works in the hay-field, at 
the vraic harvest, the cider-press, and, with 
it aU, remains a lady, and an extraordinarily 
contented one. 

The two elder sisters, after a quarter of a 
century spent at Fief-de-la-Eeine, stiU look 
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back on Bath, Brighton, and Cheltenham 
Tdth a sigh ; Miss Theodora notably, who 
ieeps up the social credit of the house, and 
on occasion dines at the houses of the abor- 
iginal gentility, gets periodical fits of low 
spirits, uncertain temper, and concomitant 
doctor's visits. 

From all these aflSictions Aunt Hosie is 
free. Her manner is a trifle abrupt, like 
the sea-wind that asks no leave before it 
•salutes your cheek, her speech wholesomely 
bitter, like the simples culled from her own 
old-fashioned herb-garden, and for her face, 
^'the bloom of ugliness is past ; " she will 
tell you frankly, ^- I am a better looking 
woman now than I was at twenty-five, and 
mean to be a beauty yet before I die." 

And, little though she suspects it, her 
homely features do possess a charm, a love- 
liness, such as many washed-out cheeks and 
over-perfect profiles of a younger generation 
oannot boast. 

^^ As wine savours of the cask wherein it 
is kept," wrote a quaint author, ^' so the 
soul receives a tincture from the body 
through which it works." 
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The conceit returns ever to my mind 
when I think of the hrave, weather-freshened 
old face of Henrietta Vansittart. 

"To-day seems fated to he one of wild 
excitement, Aunt Hosie," says Daphne, just 
as the two arrive within sight of Fief-de-la- 
Eeine. " Jean-Marie and Margot have dis- 
covered, after five years' waiting, that they 
have saved up linen and spoons enough to 
fall in love, and I, Daphne Chester, have 
spoken, actually spoken, to a stranger." 

" Aye, misfortunes seldom come single,"" 
is Aunt Hosie's answer. " Jean-Marie and 
Margot are a pair of fools. Fall in love, 
indeed ! As if two such heads, put together^ 
will not he a hundred times thicker than 
they were apart ; and at this season, too, — 
all the husiest part of the year hefore us ! 
As to strangers, five-pound excursionists," 
says Aunt Hosie incisively, " the farther 
they keep themselves from Fief-de-la-Eeine 
and from my carnations, the hetter I shall 
be able to appreciate their virtues." 

" Five - pound excursionists ! Human 
creatures with cabbage-sticks in their hands, 
and pink-and-orange cravats round their 
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throats ! Aunt Hosie," cries Mrs. Chester, 
not without a heightened colour, *' what 
have I done that I should be suspected of 
such things ? My stranger .... was . . . ." 

'* Don't trouble yourself to inform me, 
child ; I am most incurious in the matter." 

"But his name — at least I might have 
told you that — Sir John Seveme. Not a 
bad name in its way, is it ? " 

Aunt Hosie looks round, searchingly, at 
the girl's face. 

"I need hardly ask if ' Sir John' had a 
drawl, or if he was good enough to admire 
my niece Daphne, and depreciate existence 
generally, through an eye-glass ? " she re- 
marks. "In speaking of a fine gentleman 
of the present day, these things are under- 
stood." 

" ' Sir John ' had no drawl, no eye-glass, 
and, I am quite sure, no admiration," 
returns Daphne. 

But again she blushes. In lives self- 
coloured, unhurried as hers, people can 
afford themselves the luxury of a conscience. 
Daphne Chester owns one, and it pricks 
her ; young Severne's last glance returning 
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l^efore her vision and convictiQg her'sliarply 
of falsehood. 

" No drawl, no eye-glass, no admiration ! 
I wish yoTi joy, my dear ! Yon have come 
across a paragon at last. Unfortunately,'' 
says Aunt Hosie, " I never, in my best days, 
had much belief in paragons, and I am 
too old and prejudiced to subscribe to new 
creeds now." 

"And as Sir John Seveme will doubtless 
go away by to-morrow morning's boat, I 
shall have no means of converting you,'* 
cries Daphne lightly. " See, who is that 
coming out to meet us ? " for they are now 
within a stone's-throw of the entrance to 
the farm. " Margot in the courtyard, as I 
live ! She must have run home the short 
way by the Marais " 

'^ And wringing her hands, holding up her 
apron to her face ! What, in the name of 
Heaven, ails the daffc-headed creature now ? 
If scenes and hysterics are to be the first 
effects of courtship, what may we hope for 
later on?" 

" There is something wrong," exclaims 
Daphne, with one of love's quick instincts. 
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her cheeks, her lips, blood-forsaken, turning 
to a livid whiteness. '* Something has hap- 
pened to the child. Paul, Paul ! where are 
you?" 

And scarcely conscious that her feet 
touch solid earth, she rushes wildly down 
the road, across the courtyard, where Mar- 
got, ordinarily the most stohd of mortal 
beings, stands laughing, crying, talking, all 
in a breath, and with utterly incoherent 
volubility. 

" Eh, mon Dou, mon Dou ! Le pauvre 
p'tit babouin — la grande maree — ^le Mussieu 
Ang'iaz ! " 

These, or words like to them, fall vaguely 
on Daphne's senses. She heeds them not ; 
she pauses to ask no questions ; her heart 
prophesies, answers all. Onward towards 
the sea she hurries, down the path where 
an hour before Paulie, safe and happy, was 
chasiQg butterflies in the sunshine, past the 
tottering, fear-stricken figm-e of Miss Theo- 
dora, onward towards the sea .... to suc- 
cour — oh, Heaven! if succoiar be in vain, 
to perish with the child ! 
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Eosy, unlmrt, Paul, at this moment, is 
being lifted by strong familiar arms, from 
the Wesley to dry land. 

Not in vain did Seveme give his last 
hnlloa before starting to the boy's rescue. 
From a cottage outside the garden of Fief- 
de-la-Eeine the shout was heard by the 
nurse-tender of a sick fisherwife, and help 
quickly summoned from the nearest hay- 
fields, help that did not arrive one minute 
too soon. 

To reach little Paul by alternate wading 
and swimming was no easy feat; but 
Severne, hardy, resolute, and a practised 
swimmer, accomplished it. To return, with 
deepening tide, with strength spent, and 
with the added burden of a helpless clinging 
child, was a matter of wholly different com- 
plexion. Long before his rescuer reached 
him, Paul's danger had become imminent ; 
every deepening wave washing over the 
slippery weed-covered rock, and rendering 
the child's slight footing more insecure. At 
a distance of fifteen or twenty yards nearer 
shore, however, lay another ridge, still well 
above water, and thus far upon the way 
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to safety, Severne, without difficulty, bore 
his charge. Then, perforce, came recog- 
nition of the truth, then came a clearer 
look into the face of death than Sir John 
Severne during his five and twenty years of 
vigorous youth, had ever gained before. To 
swim back with the child across such a sea 
as this, was, he knew, the next thing to 
impossible ; to swim back alone — nay, I 
will do the young fellow no injustice, that 
temptation never even for a moment assailed 
him ! 

" What were you doing, small boy, alone, 
and at such a distance ? " he asked, as 
Paul's bright, undaunted face looked up 
to his. 

*' J'pequions," answered Paul tersely, and 
not without some sportsman's pride. " Via 
mon cabot ! " and, upon that, unclasped the 
fingers of his left hand and exhibited his 
prize — a fish two-thirds of an inch in length, 
which, not even with the water closing fast 
round him, that resolute little brown fist 
had relinquished. 

There was no further time for considera- 
tion or delay. Yet one other projecting 
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point of rock could be reached by wading' 
through a channel something more than 
knee-deep. After this must come the death 
swim, the last desperate struggle against 
odds known to be overwhelming, and right 
manfully was Seveme about to gird himself 
thereto, when a distant sound of voices fell 
upon his ear. He paused, looked sharply to 
the westward, in the direction of Fief-de-la- 
Eeine, and saw a knot of figures gathering 
round a boat upon the shingle. Another 
minute, and the Wesley, manned by a 
couple of the stoutest rowers in Queree, 
was rapidly making its outward way through 
the surf. 

'^ Oui da ! J'pequions ! " cried Paul^ 
waving his tattered hat above his head in 
triumph. ''Via Maitre Andre et le gros 
Tourtourel qui viennent pequer aussi ! " 

So the threatened tragedy ended, amidst 
sunshine, blue sea, and a child's merry 
shouts. By the time the Wesley brought 
the adventurers back to land, the story of 
Paul's danger had spread far and wide 
among the fisher-people, and a crowd of 
bare-legged lads stood ready to run the boat 
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Tip througli the surf. This was the very 
moment of Daphne's return home. Too 
stunned to comprehend more than that 
Paul was in peril, Daphne had rushed, with 
flying feet, across the gardens of Fief-de-la- 
Eeine, expecting — what possible anguish 
does a heart in extremis not expect ? . . . . 
Then she stopped short, — stopped and be- 
held the little figure that compasses her 
world, bounding, with joyous steps, along 
the path to meet her; Sir John Severne, 
the salt water streaming Uberally from him 
as he walked, close behind. 

Aunt Hosie by now, her sunburnt face 
blanched to a sickly pallor, had come up, 
with Margot in the rear ; and through their 
breathless, tear-choked utterances. Daphne 
learned the truth, learned from what death 
the child had been rescued, and by whom. 

y '' Mamsey, mamsey ! " cries Paul, 
running forward and clasping his mother's 
knees, "me taught one big fiss, see ! " and 
flourishes his cabot, or such crushed remains 
as might still be held to represent a cabot, 
aloft for admiration. 

But Daphne utters never a word. She 
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stoops not to the child, — no, nor takes him 
in her arms, only staggers on another mi- 
certain step or two; then, sinking low at 
Sir John Severne's feet, seizes the young 
man's hands between both her own, and 
covers them with kisses. 




CHAPTEE IV. 



DUTY. 



"My dearest Clementina, 

"Will yoTi forgive me, for once, if 
I confess that I have disobeyed your orders ? 
An accident has so engrossed me this after- 
noon that I have really not had a moment's 
time to look after porphyritic rocks or calc- 
spar, much less have I been able to give the 
devotion the subject requires to syenitic 
gneiss. Tell Fraulein Schnapper I shall 
hope (with the aid of * Geology for Be- 
ginners ') to have my answers ready by the 
time I see her. When I have the delight 
of meeting you — after three years' absence, 
Clementina — you must give me a short and 
easy introduction to the ' All- Sufficiency of 
Matter.' I am ashamed to confess I have 
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not yet mustered courage to attack the 
exhaustive analysis. Need I say I look 
forward with rapture to the palaBontological 
lectures? My intellect has so rusted in 
India, that I am not perfectly certain I 
know what palaeontology means, hut I shall 
have you at my side to set me right in 
everything. 

''Your mention of ' Cousin Felix' seriously 
-disturbs my peace. Do I remember the 
photograph of him ? An atrociously good- 
looking fellow, with a cigarette between his 
fingers, and Caliph, your Caliph, on his 
shoulder! I wrote 'Beautiful but Brain- 
less ' beneath that photograph, if you 
recollect. And then, how you cried with 
anger, and how I fumed with jealousy, and 
finally how deUcious was our making-up ! 
So delicious that we immediately set to 
work to pick another quarrel, solely for the 
sake of experiencing another reconciliation. 

" If the book is to open at the same page, 
if our contentions are to taste as sweet as 
they did three years ago, I can scarcely 
regret that Mr. Broughton is to be one of 
the party on board the Liberta. 
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'^ Fraulein Sclmapper inquires about 
^pidote and rock-crystal, Jersey, in the 
depths of the Teutonic consciousness, 
-evidently existing but for purposes of 
geological illustration. I can assure you 
these small islands contain human curiosi- 
ties just as well worth searching after. 
The accident I spoke of — bringing back to 
«hore an urchin who had strayed too far 
•among the rocks, threw me across a group 
of figures as quaint as were ever seen out of 
porcelain, and War dour Street. Imagine 
finding three old north-country ladies — 
ladies in the strictest sense of the word — 
living in a solitary Jersey farm, which they 
•cultivate with their own hands, as a matter 
of business, a means of existence. The 
looking after the small child I have 
mentioned (whose connection with the old 
ladies, by the by, seems apocryphal and 
mysterious) entailed my getting a wet 
jacket, and I was carried off into Fief- 
de-la-Eeine, their home and the nearest 
house at hand, to be forcibly dried and 
doctored. 

''If you would grasp the situation you 
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must picture to yourself a vast low-raftered 
kitchen, all crooks and angles, and three- 
cornered oaken-doored cupboards, with the 
floor tUed in patterns, brass pans as bright 
as if one of Gerard Dow's Hausfraus had 
newly polished them, and the three old 
ladies ministering to my supposed needs^ 
The two younger of the Miss Vansittartgr 
may be any age you please upon the further 
side of fifty; one of them. Aunt Hosie, 
dressed like the people of the country, but 
with an expression of innate goodness and 
breeding on her sunburnt face that m 
irresistible; the other elegantly upright as 
a portrait by Lely, and wearing a lilac silk 
gown and mittens. 

"You doubt my accuracy about details of 
women's dress generally. In this case I am 
certain as to the mittens. 

*' These two, however, are but as school 
girls, babes, beside the elder Miss Vansittart. 
She dates from the Georges, is tall, marble- 
featured, deaf, oracular. I never yet saw 
living female who could more fitly be taken 
as a personification of one of the Fates.. 
My name having been conveyed to her^ 
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ynth. a good deal of difficulty, by the sister 
in mittens, she thought over it — ^looking at 
me with an inward kind of gaze, as though 
centuries of chronology were passing before 
her vision — then remarked that she re- 
membered one of my great aunts in Edin- 
burgh, at the time when the Comte d'Artois, 
afterwards Charles Dix, lived in exile at 
Holyrood. 

" I should not have been surprised at her 
remembering the battle of Culloden ! 

"Aunt Hosie, meanwhile, phed me with 
what she was pleased to call restoratives, 
aided in their preparation by a serving- 
woman, Margot, who chanted incantations 
in some unknown tongue, but never once 
showed me her face throughout the cere- 
mony. I drank hot cider, herb tea, spiced 
elderberry wine. It would be hard to say 
what weird and horrible concoction I did 
not drink. Finally, I was only allowed to 
leave the house under promise of being 
present at a grand hay-making festival that 
is to take place on Aunt Hosie' s estate to- 
morrow. A pity you could not, for one 

afternoon, like Will Honeycomb, * forget 

5 
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the sin and seacoal of London, for innocence 
and haycocks,' and be with ns ! 

" But then I should have to make 
stringent stipulations — ^no porphyritic rocks, 
no syenitic gneiss, or calc-spar, and, above 
all, no Cousin Felix. 

"Write to me the moment the destina- 
tion of the Liberta is finally settled upon, 
and do not let your conscience be troubled 
at keeping me prisoner in Jersey. With 
the prospect of seeing my dearest Clemen- 
tina so soon, I shall do my best, depend 
upon it, to grow accustomed to the walls of 
my prison-house. 

^ ^ Ever your most devoted, 

'^ John Severne." 

Such is the response, despatched by next 
morning's mail to Miss Hardcastle's impas- 
sioned love-letter. 

The reader may remark, as a fact not 
altogether barren of significance, that the 
character of Hamlet would seem to be omit- 
ted from the play — the picture lacks its 
central foreground figure. 

In describing the manner of his introduc- 
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tion to Fief-de-la-Eeine and its inhabitants, 
Sir John Seveme has unaccountably for- 
gotten to mention one item — the existence 
of Daphne Chester — ^to his betrothed. 





CHAPTEE V. 



CHAINS MATEIMONIAL. 



A PHILOSOPHER has computed that one 
tongue of average, not French, velocity, 
will puhlish at the rate of a thick octavo 
volume per day. 

Assuming the figures to be correct, one 
may calculate with some nicety the speed 
whereat news must travel in a thickly- 
populated territory, twenty miles long by 
six broad, and of which the French-speaking 
inhabitants number more than two-thirds. 

By the time Sir John Seveme haa 
finished his breakfast next morning, every 
man and woman in the Uttle country inn 
where he lodges has given him a different 
version of Paul Chester's rescue, with 
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marginal notes in profusion as to the old 
Miss Vansittarts and their family affairs — 
those portions of the affairs especially — 
when does misfortune fail of ready chro- 
niclers ? — ^which touch on Mrs. ^ Chester. 
Briefly told, sifting the facts clear from sup- 
posititious hearsay and moral-fraught infer- 
ence, the history comes to this : 

That, some eighteen years before the 
present time. Daphne Vansittart's childish 
soul first awoke to the '^ heaven that Ues 
about us " amidst the lanes and vaUeys of 
Queruee. Her mother had died in India at 
her birth ; her father fell in the Crimea, not 
in glorious, pension-winning fashion, but 
from prosaic exposure to cold and wet in 
the ditches before Sebastopol. No heritage 
had the four-year-old child but that of 
sorrow, no prospect of a home save such as 
the Miss Vansittarts, her great-aunts, buried 
away at Fief-de-la-Eeine, might be able to 
offer. 

" Any other man than Paul Vansittart 
would have provided against these — these 
very distressing contingencies," said Miss 
Theodora, fretfully, when the news first 
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reached them of their nephew's death- 
*'But everything in Paul's hfe from first 
to last was a muddle. Choosing the wife 
he did, in India — a bahy-faced creature 
who had not energy enough to Kve for 
her own child's sake — and now dying in 
this deplorable way, his name not even 
mentioned in the despatches ! " The elder 
Miss Vansittart, in her stoniest, most 
oracular tones, pronounced the two words, 
*' Orphan Asylum." Aunt Hosie walked up 
to her bed-chamber, counted over the con- 
tents of her poorly-stored purse, and packed 
up her traveUing-box. 

Captain Vansittart, when the war broke 
out, had left his daughter in charge of a 
professional Good Samaritan at Brighton ; 
one of the advertising Pipchins who offer 
parental affection to motherless babes, by 
the month or quarter ; sea-bathing, if re- 
quired, references to beneficed clergymen, 
and terms payable in advance. And to 
Brighton Aunt Hosie went. 

A week later, battered by second-clasa 
travelling, her purse emptied to its last 
sovereign (perhaps her belief in Samaritan 
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hmnan nature somewhat sapped), she got 
back to the Channel Islands with her 
charge; a small, fail child, looking still 
smaller, still fairer, by reason of her crape 
and bombasine, and with soft eyes saying, 
"Love me " to the world in which her tiny 
drop of existence seemed so absolutely im- 
pertinent a superfluity ! 

*^ Talk of expense ! talk, as that woman 
in Brighton did, of children's appetites, and 
the cost of mutton chops ! " Thus spoke 
Aunt Hosie to her sisters, as the three held 
counsel together over their wood fire on the 
first night of her return — little Daphne 
warmly sleeping in the cot prepared for her 
upstairs. ^' I maintain that a child must be 
a positive economy in any household. Look 
at the sous I give Jean-Marie for weeding, 
although he oftener plucks up my seedhngs 
than the groundsel ! Look at the clothes we 
throw away," said Aunt Hosie, drawing, it 
must be confessed, wild drafts on her imagi- 
nation, " the clothes we throw away because 
we have no small creature to cut them down 
for. As a matter of economy a house wants 
something young, wants it, if 'twere only to 
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make the dust fly, only as oil to hinder the 
old wheels from rusting." 

A sufficiently commonplace gloss to put 
upon a fine action, this of pence and shil- 
lings. But it accorded best with Aunt 
Hosie's habit of mind to keep to common- 
place in the solemn as in the trifling things 
of life ; and pence and shillings were sub- 
jects to which the Miss Vansittarts must, 
perforce, give heed at every step they took. 

Their father's death, about five years 
before this date, had brought the sisters in 
a day, from affluence to need ; Colonel Van- 
sittart. Generous George, as he was called 
in his generation, belonging to that open- 
handed class of men who hold what they 
pleasantly call ^^ short views " of life, not 
minding the lengths behind. Genial, hos- 
pitable, a header of subscription lists, a 
giver of delicate meats and rare wines, 
Generous George's moral nearsightedness 
would never permit him to see that it might 
be a duty to make provision of some kind 
for his own daughters. Sufficient unto the 
day is the charity thereof; such was his 
maxim, wrought out conscientiously into 
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practice. The sum of seven or eight hun- 
dred pounds was secured to each of the 
Miss Vansittarts under the marriage settle- 
ment of their long-dead mother ; this was 
all. By the time the Colonel's funeral ex- 
penses were paid — and so immensely popular 
a member of society must, of necessity, 
have an expensive funeral — the last shilling 
lying in his banker's hands was pretty well 
expended. Then came the settlement of 
his bills — tailors', haberdashers', wine mer- 
chants' (for it is noteworthy that men of 
the shortest views invariably require the 
very longest credit) ; and then — ^the Miss 
Vansittarts realised their position to the 
full. The lavish, genial old colonel had 
been airily trenching on capital for years, 
and died exactly in time to escape the taste 
of poverty himseK ; made his • exit from 
the world surrounded by friends, with the 
assistance of the first physicians, with 
benefit of clergy, expensive funeral, notices 
in the local papers, and a semi-public 
funeral. 

Now, how should the Miss Vansittarts 
continue to find bread ? 
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They had reached ages when not the 
wildest female brain can any more, calculate 
on marriage as a probable financial resource ; 
they were accompUshed up to the standard 
uselessness of their station and period, and 
their joint income might be estimated at 
about one hundred and ten pounds a year. 
How should they continue to find bread ? 

Colonel Vansittart, at the time of his 
death, was iQhabiting a handsome furnished 
house in Cheltenham, and on dinner-ex- 
changing terms with all the " best " people 
of the neighbourhood, so his daughters were 
not left friendless. 

It had ever been a favourite boast with 
Generous George that he had the knack of 
making friends for his children. Others 
might surpass him in the acquisition of 
money. It was his poor pride — so he would 
declare, with genuine tears suffusing his 
eyes — ^his pride, his ambition, to leave his 
family rich in kindly social ties. Now 
came the fruition of his desires. Hot-house 
grapes and camellias, cards of inquiry, 
hoarded to this hour by Miss Theodora, 
especially such of the poor bits of paste- 
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board as are made sacred by a title ; later 
on, advice in measureless quantities — all 
tbose overflowings of the milk of human 
kindness did the Miss Vansit tarts receive. 

Left so terribly badly off! Dear, dear, 
could neither of the younger ladies turn her 
thoughts towards becoming companion ? Or 
there were refuges for decayed gentle- 
women, concerning which some of the 
more influential friends even offered to 
write letters of inquiry. Or an addition 
to income might sometimes be made by 
fancy-work, delicately disposed of, under 
shop-prices, of course, among one's own 
acquaintance. 

And then it was that the thought of 
Queruee, the possibiHty of leading a life 
of out-door work and independence first 
crossed Aunt Hosie's mind. 

Long years before, when Generous George 
was in command of his regiment in the 
Channel Islands, a great darkness had fallen 
across Henrietta Vansittart's path; upon 
the eve of marriage her lover had proved 
unworthy and deserted her. No new cata- 
strophe, said the world, a catastrophe. 
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indeed, that so plain a girl might reason- 
ably have anticipated ; yet, like some other 
human griefs, not perceptibly lessened to 
the victim by reason of its triteness. 

At twenty, as at fifty. Aunt Hosie was no 
coward. The burden that fell to her lot 
^he bore, unaided by any of those little 
pious frauds whereby orthodox resignation 
-contrives to shift over-heavy weights to the 
shoulders of others. But she very nearly 
died ; kept up, with a brave white face and 
manner curiously Kke her own, for a good 
many weeks, then suddenly fell sick and 
had brain fever. As she recovered, slowly, 
fitfully taking up the threads of life she 
would so willingly have let go, the doctors 
proposed country air for the girl. Miss 
Theodora, then in the maturity of her pink- 
and-white charms, could boast admirers, 
not a few, among her father's subalterns. 
Colonel Vansittart, so soon as his daughter 
was pronounced decently far from danger, 
must have his rubber of whist, his little 
dinners abroad and at home as usual. 
Knocks, rings, announcements of visitors, 
clanging of sword and spurs (in those days 
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yoting warriors held it good form to wear 
their uniforms), all the hustle and clatter of 
a house whose inmates welcome any society 
save their own — these were not surround-- 
ings amidst which shattered nerves and a 
heart stricken to desperation could rally. 
So the girl was sent for a fortnight's change- 
to Queruee, a farmer's wife accustomed to 
sick people taking her in charge, and instead 
of a fortnight remained there six months. 
The wholesome quickness of the salt air; 
the intermittance of sunshine and storm; 
the far-stretching horizon ; the rough, kind 
fisher-folk, husied on hopes and cares so 
alien to the frivolous world in which she 
had gotten her death- wound ; — such wera 
the influences that saved Henrietta Vansit- 
tart — influences that could not bring back 
the vanished joy of life, but that taught her 
how a personal sorrow may be made to turn 
the wheel of unselfish activity, and remained 
graven on her heart, long after she had 
returned to the visit-paying, dinner-giving,, 
promenade-pacing existence of places like 
Bath and Cheltenham ! 

** At Queruee, if we are lucky enough 
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to find a vacant farmhouse, we shall he 
among people poorer than ourselves." So 
she argued with her sisters when succes- 
sive fine friends had given in their schemes 
of companionship, wool-work, and refuges. 
" We shall he independent, get as much 
fresh air as we like to breathe, and have 
excellent butter with our own brown bread. 
I make myself responsible for so much." 

*' The terrible thing will be to part with 
Tylers," said the eldest sister. Owing 
either to her deafness, or to some inherent 
elements of her father's genial constitution, 
it was impossible to bring poor Isabella 
nigher to the realisation of poverty than 
this — ^that she, Isabella Vansittart, must 
henceforth face the remnant of her mortal 
Bpan, rise of a morning, go to rest at night, 
look over summer dresses in May, over 
wiuter ones in October, unassisted by a 
forty-guinea lady's maid ! '^ I am as ready 
to make sacrifices as any one, I am sure, 
and during the summer months, a seaside 
life is not unendurable ! If only we could 
keep Tylers ! " 

" Our father's military position will be 
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remembered in the Channel Islands/' mused 
Miss Theodora. ^^ People will know Who 
we are and What we are. There is comfort, 
at least, in that." 

Finally, Aunt Hosiers project was carried 
out. Fief-de-la-Eeine, by a lucky chance, 
stood tenantless, the land wanting draining, 
the house repairs; and by the time little 
Daphne in her black frock first ran wild 
among the Queruee lanes, the sisters, even 
the two elder ones, had settled down with 
a sense of security, if not precisely of affec- 
tion, to their isolated life. 

Never was life better fitted for deHght 
aaid liberty — the natural creed of childhood. 
At Brighton, every item of maternal care 
had been honestly rendered in exchange for 
Captain Vansittart's cheques. Daphne was 
scrupulously exercised twice a day, learned 
her letters by the very newest kindergarten 
lights, swallowed cod-liver oil after her 
grace, at breakfast and dinner, and pined 
a little under it all I Here at Queruee, she 
lived in free air and sunshine from morning 
tm night, had a garden to dig in, animals to 
feed, and the secure heaven of Aunt Hosie's 
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smiles shining over all. A young child 
wants mother's love, not professional ma-^ 
temal solicitude, as imperatively as its lungs 
want oxygen ; and Daphne, by tempera-^ 
ment, craved for affection even more than 
other children of her age. 

She received, she gave it back, in amplest 
measure, at Fief-de-la-Eeine. 

No further need to trust to Jean-Marie's 
discrimination in the matter of seedlings 
and groundsel. Daphne's fingers — "waxen 
touches " still — ^were never tired of working, 
so long as the work performed was for Aunt 
Hosie. The two slept side by side; the 
child in her white cot, with her tranquil 
angel-face, awakening some pangs, you may 
be sure, in Aunt Hosie's heart, the fine old 
heart wherein love, chished as regarded self, 
had but opened into fuller and more perfect 
blossom for others. They rose early, and 
before the elder sister had breakfasted, were 
on their way, hand in hand, through the 
crisp morning air to the fields. Whatever 
Henrietta Vansittart's business, whatever tha 
season of the year, the little figure, faithful 
as shadow to substance, followed close upon 
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her footsteps : father, mother, playmate ; — 
she was all these, and something besides, 
to the child's instinct — she was Aunt 
Hosie ! 

So, in sunshine and in shower, life went 
on imtil Daphne was eighteen years old. 
Then, in a dark hour, it was resolved, 
mainly owing to the fact of Theodora Van- 
sittart's possessing a dove-coloured satin, 
with Honiton flounces, that the girl must 
be kept a child no longer — must " come 
out." 

** We middle-aged people are apt to 
grow selfish, Henrietta," said Miss Theo- 
dora, — ^her mind fixed as she spoke on those 
poor obsolete fineries, last worn, alas! at 
Cheltenham dinner-parties, but which dex- 
terous manipulation, close study of the 
Petit Gourrier des Dames, might bring 
approximately close to the fashion of the 
day. *' The prospects of the potato harvest, 
the fortunes of a handful of common la- 
bourers, may be vital enough interests for 
you and me. Daphne is eighteen years old, 
and I call it a positive duty, a duty that we 

owe to her grandfather's memory, and to 
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the girl, not to let such an opportunity as 
the present slip through our fingers." 

The opportunity was a big Government 
House ball, given in honour of the arrival 
of a new regiment (always in little outlying 
military stations an event of magnitude), 
and to which the Miss Vansittarts were 
bidden. 

Theodora's early prognostications had 

proved correct. Colonel Vansittart's posi- 
tion was not forgotten in the Channel 
Islands, and on all occasions of state, or 
official gaiety, cards of invitation were de- 
spatched, as a matter of received usage, to 
the lonely farmhouse at Queruee. Up to 
the present hour even' Theodora had been 
able , to extract no pleasure from these 
invitations beyond arranging them, in 
company with the time-yellowed cards of 
Cheltenham notabilities, in a china dish 
upon the parlour-table. What maiden lady, 
with her half century of existence well 
struck, could have the valour to enter a 
concert or ball-room save in the character 
of a chaperon ! But now that Daphne was 
eighteen — now that inclination could robe 
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itself in Honiton-flounced satin, and call 
that garb Duty — Miss Theodora felt that 
her whole moral attitude towards the out- 
side world had shifted. 

" Let her judge for herself; let the child 
judge for herself," she cried, interpreting, 
by her own lights, a certain wistful ir- 
resolution on Aunt Hosie's honest face. 
^^ Daphne, you are invited with ourselves to 
n ball at Government House on the twenty- 
fest. (To go into society again, under our 
altered circumstances^'' said Miss Theodora, 
in parenthetic minor, "to follow, where in 
brighter days one used to lead, requires an 
effort. StiQ, I am ready to sacrifice per- 
sonal feeling at the call of Duty.) Are we 
to refuse or to accept ? " 

Need I dwell on Daphne's answer ? Did 
the lips of a girl of eighteen ever say nay to 
the first bewildering temptation of white 
satin shoes, gossamer skirts, military music, 
and a fresh scarlet-jacketed partner for 
every dance ? 

The invitation was accepted ; and, during 
the next three weeks, ribbons and gauzes 
were canvassed as surely no millinery 
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detafls were ever canvassed before within 
the sober walls of Fief-de-la-Eeine. Daphne 
should be dressed in blue, in green, in pink. 
No — in this, at least, Aunt Hosie's finer 
sense of fitness carried the day — Daphne 
should be dressed in white, only a degree 
less simple than she wore at Confirmation^ 
and with a natural flower in her hair or 
waistbelt for adornment. 

And then arose the question of the Quad- 
rilles and Lancers ! 

Daphne had frequented the Christmas 
farmhouse parties around Queruee ever 
since she was seven years old, and under- 
stood what dancing, in its severer sense, 
meant. In such exercises as *^ J'allais chez 
la Boulangere," or "Mon beau Laurier," 
she was proficient. 

" Gambe en gambe, en ma presence, 
Ha, mon beau Laurier ! 
Ha, mon beau Laurier qui danse ! 
Ha, mon beau Laurier ! " 

Exercises carried on, without haste, with- 
out rest, solemnly as religious ceremonies, 
and to the stentorian monotone of the per- 
formers' own voices, straight through the 
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hours of a winter's night. Neither of her 
round dances was she afraid. Such of the 
island children as had been to school in 
France were always furious waltzers, and in 
some room apart would whirl round at these 
festivities like so many smaU dervishes, 
while their elders carried on the legitimate 
Christmas rites of which I have spoken in 
the best kitchen. But Quadrilles and 
Lancers .... 

It came to a matter of necessity that the 
three poor old ladies — ^yes, even deaf Aunt 
Isabella — must form themselves into a set, 
and with Theodora's weak treble indicating 
the once familiar score, go through the 
figures ; peony-hued Margot, her apron over 
her mouth, Jean-Marie at her elbow, doing 
audience. 

Thus Daphne, serious as though she were 
learning to decipher cuneiform inscriptions, 
got her first formal dancing-lesson : and as 
^* steps " — ^battements, chasser-croises, and 
the like mysteries of elegant movement — 
had not gone out of fashion in the Miss 
Vansittarts' youth, the lesson was a lengthy 
one. By the afternoon of the twenty-first, 
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however, all preparations were complete ; 
Quadrilles and Lancers mastered, a white 
dress, containing so many yards it had 
needed two work-girls to bring it home^ 
lying, with satin shoes, lace handkerchief^ 
fan and sash, on Daphne's little bed. 

# 

**The twenty-first of June has come! The 
greatest joy in the world is at hand ! " So 
her heart sang as she flew in tremulous 
excitement about the house and garden, at 
this moment consulting the old clock on 
the stairs, at the next the broken dial on 
the grass-plot. Oh, if the sun, for once,^ 
would mend his pace ! If she could only 
feel herself on the road to Government 
House, catch a glimpse of the Ughted 
windows, hear an echo of the band to whose 
strains, a different partner for every waltz 
and Lancers and Quadrille, she meant to 
dance till morning ! 

It was the last day of her childhood, her 
good-bye to pure unmixed happiness. Al- 
ready the clock lagged, abeady the shaHe 
upon the dial moved with pace too slow for 
Daphne Vansittart. 
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Eight o'clock came; and with it the 
rickety barouche, hired for economy at a 
country inn, that was to convey the ball- 
goers to Government House. Margot and 
Jean-Marie, at that period in the earliest 
stage of sheepish courtship, stood, together 
with a knot of fisher-people, outside the 
porch, to see the ladies depart. The nearest 
approach to full dress ever beheld by 
Queruee eyes were the short skirts, the 
jackets trimmed with ** as many blows as 
spangles " of itinerant beauty at the annual 
fair; and a long-drawn "Ah!" burst from 
the Hps of aU when Daphne tripped forth— 
her face blooming as the sunset sky that 
shone on it, her girHsh neck and arms 
looking white even contrasted with the 
whiteness of her dress, a solitary spray of 
roses in her yellow hair, her only ornament. 

** Good, honest creatures ! They have 
never seen me^ dressed, before," remarked 
Theodora Vansittart, as the baxouche swung 
heavily into motion — Theodora not wholly 
unconscious of her charms, upright as a 
wand in her rejuvenated dove-coloured 
satin, and with Honiton lace, ribbons, and 
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plumes, indescribable, as a head-dress. **But 
I trust this is the beginning of a new life. 
Only for me, child, only for my taking the 
initiative, you might never have danced 
anything but barbarous Boulang^res and 
Lauriers to the end of your days. Our poor 
Henrietta, with all her sterling qualities, is 
so painfuUy wanting in ambition. Now, 
who can tell what this very ball, your first 
introduction into the society befitting your 
birth, may lead to ! " 

It led, as a primary result, to Daphne's 
cheeks looking paler on the following morn- 
ing than they had ever looked before in 
Fief-de-la-Keine. 

" Of course we enjoyed ourselves tremen- 
dously. Aunt Hosie," said the girl, as she 
sat trifling. Miss Theodora at her side, 
over an eleven o'clock breakfast — ^Daphne, 
who usually consumed two or three thick 
slices of bread-and-butter and her bowl of 
coffee before eight o'clock ! ^* Still, big 
balls are not what I expected. Grown-up 
partners do waltz so out of time, and hold 
you so tight ; and as to the Quadrilles and 
Lancers, you might crush your way through 
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them just as well without having learnt 
s, single step. Only once I found room 
to dance a chasser-croise, and then I saw 
two of the ladies give a look at each other 
behind their fans. No, for real dancing, the 
Queruee parties at Christmas are better, 
after all." 

*'And Mr. Chester, the partner you 
danced five times with, who took you to 
supper, who handed us to our carriage ? " 
cried Miss Theodora. **If you did not 
feel flattered by such attentions as these, 
all I can say is, you are more difficult to 
please than most girls." 

*' Mr. Chester waltzed no better than the 
rest," answered Daphne, coolly. ** I would 
sooner go straight through the Boulangere 
any day than struggle through those five 
fitupid round dances with Mr. Chester 
again." 

^^Mr. Chester made a very favourable 
impression upon my mind," said Miss Theo- 
dora, almost with a blush. ** The young 
man has an unmistakably aristocratic line 
of profile, and is a connection, it would 
seem, of the Warwickshire Stamers. I^^ 

f 
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hesitated, at first, when he asked my per-^ 
mission to call — ^for, of course, with no 
gentleman in the family, one cannot be 
too circumspect. But the moment he 
mentioned the Warwickshire Stamers "^ 

*' To call here ! " interrupted Aunt Hosie^ 
brusquely. **You have given permission 
to a young man of whom we know nothing 
to call upon Daphne, here, at Fief-de-la- 
Keine ? " 

" Gentlemen do not usually pay morning 
visits to girls of eighteen, my dear Henri- 
etta," said Miss Theodora, with her Httle 
air of superiority. *^Mr. Chester asked 
leave to inquire for my health after the 
fatigues of the ball — a very pretty, and 
a. very natural piece of attention, too. 
Unless I am much mistaken, we may look 
to receiving a visit from Mr. Chester before 
the day is out." 

And Theodora was right. Just at the 
hottest hour of the afternoon, Aunt Hosie 
and Daphne picking currants and rasp- 
berries for the annual jelly-making, forth 
rushed Margot to say that a fine EngHsh 
dandy in a tandem (un biau dadais Ang'iaz^ 
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aveo sen betail en flieche) was inquiring 
before the front porch for Demoiselle Van- 
sittart. 

And Daphne's cheeks flushed crimson! 
She had spoken truth, rigid and unvar- 
nished, as respects the ball. The partners 
who held her until her breath was gone ; 
the ladies who smiled at her chasser-croiso 
behind their fans ; the crush, the glare, the 
emptiness of the whole scene, had disap- 
pointed her simply as a child is disappointed 
with actuaUties falling short of impossible 
expectation. In this moment she "lost 
the child, assumed the woman : " a sense of 
power, a thriQ of vanity, dangerously sweet, 
if only by virtue of their newness, sprang to 
life within her heart. 

" I don't want one bit to see Mr. 
Chester," so she told Aunt Hosie, who 
stood gravely watching the changes of 
colour on the girl's face. " And, of course,, 
the visit is to Aunt Theodora, not me. 
Still, after giving him so many dances- 
last night, it might look odd if I did not 
go in to see him, just for form's sake ? " 

And in three minutes' time, her fingers^ 
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stained with raspberry-juice, and in her 
garden-dress and hat, she entered the par- 
lour, where Mr. Chester awaited her, alone ; 
Theodora, who had not expected her visitor 
so early, being still occupied with lappets 
and laces, in the maiden seclusion of her 
own chamber. 

This first visit did not prove a brilliant 
success. Mr. Chester's conversation was 

modelled after the elliptic or telegraphic 
fashion, prevalent among gentlemen of his 
class : a form of utterance wherein nomina- 
tives exist not, pronouns are supplanted by 
"ums," **ahs," or perusals of the ceiling; 
and which, altogether, gives you more the 
idea of a message framed at so much per 
word, than of an attempt made by a rational 
human being to communicate with his 
kind. 

' ' Enjoyed ball last night ? Tired. Balls 
in hot weather deuced mistakes. All balls 
out of London deuced mistakes." Long 
pause. ^* Pretty country, Jersey, for a 
week. See it all in a week. See anything 
in a week." A longer pause. " Know 
Cheltenham?" This, when Miss Theo- 
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dora's entrance had infused temporary 
vigour into the conversation. "Know 
Cheltenham well. Too well. Hunted there 
couple of seasons. Deuced slow set of 
people, Cheltenham people. Warwickshire 
Stamers — most intimate Mends." 

Such was Mr. Barry Chester's style ; 
if the style be the man, such was a 
tolerably fair index to Mr. Barry Chester's 
mental powers. Fortunately, there hung 
a sHp of mirror above the parlour mantel- 
shelf, in which he could catch distorted 
gUmpses of his charms as he stood, first 
on one foot, then the other, pulling rest- 
lessly at his moustache, while Miss Theodora 
endeavoured to fill up the gaps in his 
disjointed talk with high-flown Cheltenham 
reminiscences of her own. Fortunately, 
too, as far as Chester was concerned. 
Daphne's judgment was unconditioned by 
experience. She had absolutely no stan- 
dard, either of manner or intellect, of men 
or books, by which to measure him. 

" A most presentable creature, really," 
Miss Theodora pronounced, when the showy 
hired dog-cart, high-stepping broken- winded 
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hacks, mock livery, and all, had dashed 
^way among the vista of sandhills out of 
•sight. ^^And, little as one cares for looks 
in the other sex, so very unusually hand- 
some." 

" The man has cold eyes and a hard 
mouth," said Aunt Hosie, who had been 
present, critically taciturn, during the last 
three nunutes of the visit. ^^And he is not 
a gentleman ! No, Theodora ! not in spite 
of all the Warwickshire Stamers in the 
world. Mr. Chester is ill at ease with him- 
self. He tries his best to forget his origin, 
and succeeds — just sufficiently well to make 
you remember it." 

Nor did it please Heaven to soften Aunt 
Hosie's opinions upon further acquaintance. 

Before a week was over, Barry Chester 
had contrived excuses for paying two more 
afternoon visits to Queruee, his attractions 
each time enhanced by the smart hired dog- 
cart, "betail en flieche," and mock-private 
livery. By the end of a fortnight it had 
grown to be an accepted thing that the 
young man should constantly hover around 
Pief-de-la-Eeine ; not paying Daphne atten- 
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tions that, as yet, could be called serious, 
tmd still always finding some reason that 
necessitated his spending long afternoons 
or evenings in her neighbourhood. 

But Aunt Hosie's first verdict against 
him remained unmodified. 

She gave him no actual discouragement, 
holding the fine old orthodox doctrine as 
jegards the celestial or providential forging 
of men's marriage chains. She never strove 
to bias Daphne, for or against his suit. She 
simply disliked him intensely, and did not 
see that it fell within her duties as a Chris- 
iian to put a cloak upon her dislike. 

^^ And I beUeve, right down in my heart, 
I think as you do. Aunt Hosie," said the 
girl in a moment of half-sad, half-jesting 
expansion. ^'Mr. Chester is everything 
that is fascinating, of course. He is hand- 
some, has seen the world — and a very fine 
world, too ! I am sure, in his presence, I 
feel as impressed as Aimt Theodora herself, 
by the Warwickshire S tamers. Yet if it 
oomes to liking — ^if you were to ask me 
whether I shall miss Mr. Chester when 
he leaves, or whether I wish that I had 
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never known him at all, I could not answer 
yon." 

And eight days later she accepted him! 
Ean into the house one evening, a new, 
trembling happiness on her girlish face, 
with the news that Barry Chester loved 
her ; loved her to such an extent he could 
not possibly face existence unless she would 
become his wife ; and she — ^how could she 
have the heart to say him nay ? They were 
to start at once, and colonize in Virginia. 
You could buy an estate in Bedford county, 
with stabling for thirty horses, and an ice- 
house on it, said Daphne, for a few hundred 
pounds, and peaches were grown in orchards 
like our cider-apples, and .... and please 
might she ask Mr. Chester to come in ? he 
was only waiting for her on the terrace — 
and everything might be talked over quietly 
after tea. 

She was so without guile, this country- 
nurtured child of eighteen, her sequestered 
life, the fine inborn whiteness of her nature, 
raised her so high above the level of all 
falsehood, that even Aunt Hosie forgave 
her for being dazzled by Barry Chester's 
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protestations. Besides, stifling her in- 
stinctive personal disKke, and some natural 
jealousy at descending from the first place 
in Daphne's affections, what objection could 
Aunt Hosie urge against Mr. Chester's suit ? 
The modesty of his worldly prospects was 
laid bare by him, without reserve, on this, 
the first evening of his engagement. He 
had sold out of the army some months 
before, and the money, or the remainder of 
the money, reahsed by the sale of his com- 
mission, constituted his actual fortune. At 
the same time, his expectations from rich 
friends, Warwickshire Stamers and others, 
amounted to moral certainties. He was 
young, not yet twenty-eight, and fond of 
outdoor life. 

(Did you ever know a consummately use- 
less man, of the Barry Chester type, who 
did not make the same profession? Out- 
door life, writ large, signifying pigeon-shoot- 
ing, race-courses, and a general polarity, 
perhaps, towards horsily-cut coats, a jewel- 
set whip and gaiters !) 

His project was to emigrate this coming 
autumn, to Virginia, the most hopeful of 

7 
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colonies, 'twas said, for gentlemen settlers, 
buy a farm for six or seven hundred pounds, 
and live upon it. Not a brilliant outlook, 
he knew, and yet all that he had to offer I 
This, and his own great love — an expression 
for a moment flushing his face, that made 
even Aunt Hosie think him handsome. 
Would Daphne accept him? 

Daphne accepted him ; three weeks later, 
Jmelt at his side before the village altar . . • 
caring for him — well, in the dreamy fashion 
yoimg girls do care for the first man whose 
lip-worship has raised their Uves from com- 
monplace to drama, but sobbing in earnest 
terror when the moment neared in which 
«he must loosen her arms from Aunt Hosie's 
neck and drive away, amidst an avalanche 
of old shoes and huzzas, Barry Chester's 
wife. 

She was of a nature so rich in good as to 
render her passionate allegiance to every 
new phase of duty a matter of course. 
Whatever Mr. Chester's shortcomings, and 
they were many. Daphne clung to him, 
during the eight months in which they 
lived side by side, with an unswerving, 
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blind tenderness that does not always fall to 
the lot of worthier men. Did she, at any 
moment, love him with such full measure 
as she had to give, during these eight 
months ? Eeader, she beheved she loved, 
and — 

" Where a button goes, 'twere an epigram 
To offer the stamp of the very Guelph." 

They spent their honeymoon in Sark; it 
rained ; and before ten days were over Mr. 
Chester had ceased to repress his yawns or 
gild over his expletives in his bride's pre- 
sence. After this came their wedding visit 
to the old aunts at Fief-de-la-Eeine, a visit 
during which it was understood that pre- 
parations of every kind should be set on foot 
for the coming exodus to Virginia. Weeks, 
however, gUded away into months, the har- 
vest was gathered in, the russets of late 
autumn came to settle on field and hedge- 
row, and still Mr. Barry Chester's projects 
took no definite form. Nay, he began, at 
times, to talk about a steeplechase on 
Queruee Common in the common spring, 
about flat races in July ; after a while to 
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discuss the wisdom of starting for Virginia, 
at all. 

" Colonial life a deuced chance, even for 
a man with capital. Just as much to be 
gained in the old country as abroad, if a 
fellow had patience to wait, and brains " — 
'twas a sight to watch Aunt Hosie's face 
when he talked of brains — '^to utilise. 
Why, here in these islands a very good 
thing might be done in breeding and ex- 
porting the little Normandy horses! If 
one could only rent pasture-ground enough, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of Queruee,. 
he was certain a modest fortune might be 
realised by horse-breeding, and less risk than 
in any colony going. Pending this ..." 

Pending this, Mr. Barry Chester spent 
his days — as the winter wore on, his even- 
ings — more and more away from home ; 
wore flashier ties, wore showier jewellery, 
and showed his proclivities for outdoor life 
in general by taking a prominent pai't in the 
manly exercises of the island. Perilous runs 
in pursuit of bags of newspapers ; steeple- 
chases where the stiffest fence was a furze- 
crowned hurdle, the most breakneck leap a 
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two-foot-deep tank, filled beforehand from 
the parish water-cart ; trotting-matches, 
pigeon-murders, and all such Lilliputian 
field sports as the limited area of dry land 
and the shaky financial condition of the 
Nimrods themselves permitted. 

Who should reason with him as to the 
error of his ways ? Not his wife, for certain. 
Young, ignorant, devoted though she was, 
Daphne by this time must have entertained 
suspicions, you may be sure, as to the fine- 
ness of stuff in Mr. Chester's nature. But 
she hid these suspicions jealously, even 
from herself ; believed all things, hoped all 
things, never by look or word reproached 
Chester for his neglect, or questioned him 
as the hours that he passed away from her 
side. And, by her reticence, imknowingly 
helped on his ruin ! 

There are human temperaments so ad- 
justed, that the mere contact of virtue 
seems poisonous to them. 

Daphne Vansittart's simple, trustful cha- 
racter was one to have called forth every 
higher quality in a lover endowed with 
ordinary delicacy, ordinary manhood. Upon 
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Barry Chester — ^who shall say through what 
hidden moral chemistry — her devotion 
acted as a directly evil influence. 

Does not the same ray of light bleach or 
blacken according to the nature of the sub- 
stance across which it travels ? 

It was just a piece of his old miserable 
luck — so he thoroughly and honestly be- 
lieved, possessing in a conspicuous degree 
that hall-mark of incapacity, the habit of 
laying his failures at the door of others! 
Circumstances had handicapped him before 
his birth — for Aunt Hosie's intuition proved 
correct ; Mr. Chester's mother was the 
daughter of a gamekeeper. As a child his 
father had sent him to the wrong school^ 
as a lad put him into the wrong profession, 
and now, precisely at a time of life when 
a fellow most wants worldly counsel, worldly 
judgment, he had been fool enough to saddle 
himself with a wife ! — a creature with a 
waxen baby face, a heart and temper sweet 
if you will, sweet to mawkishness ! but 
about aS fit, she and the old aunts together, 
to help or guide a man with practical 
wisdom^ as if they had all been picked up 
off some desert island in the Pacific. 
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From the comparatively imiocuous foUies 
of paper-hunting and pigeon-killing, Mr. 
Chester sank, step by step, to grosser 
pleasures ; was heard of at length by the 
afl&dghted Miss Vansittarts as frequenting 
taverns, skittle-alleys, and the like places 
of unhallowed resort. He grew morose and 
silent during such hours of the twenty-four 
as it was his pleasure to spend at home, 
threw the quiet household into ever-in- 
creasing disorder by the lateness of his 
hours, complained of his meals, complained 
of Margot's waiting — ^in fine, gave every 
symptom of the morbid discontent which, 
bom of idleness, shadows all the innocent 
environments of such men's lives with its 
own blackness. 

And now, at length, the Miss Vansittarts, 
taking counsel together — Daphne they durst 
not admit into their secret — resolved " to 
Speak ! " Solemn and warning looks, para- 
bolical hints, leading remarks thrown out 
at the dinner-table — all the small artillery of 
domestic warfare had long been employed 
without result. Barry Chester's dehcacy 
was not of sufficiently fine texture to be 
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wounded so long as Fief-de-la-Eeine offered 
a convenient roof under which he might 
abide, free of expense. He must be spoken 
to in perfectly plain and unmistakable tones, 
and Theodora Vansittart of her own free 
choice undertook to be the spokeswoman. 

Aunt Hosie, to whom Chester's sins of 
omission, and otherwise, were specially ab- 
horrent, was yet at this crisis the most 
lenient of the three sisters towards the 
wrong-doer himself. Just as the law of 
her own life was effort, so was the law of 
her judgment upon others mercy. She had 
the charity bom of strength, the insight of 
a pure unselfish heart into the temptations 
and backslidings of her frailer brethren. 
Miss Theodora's imagination exercised itself 
more upon the fictitious trials of young ladies 
and gentleman than upon those of flesh 
and blood, and her condemnations were un- 
changeable as a stone-carved decalogue. 
Barry Chester was idle because he was 
weak? A coin though light need not 
necessarily be bad? Give him time, and 
under the influence of Daphne's affection 
things would yet come straight! Never. 
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Miss Theodora had no belief in men 
coming straight who had once sunk to 
taverns and shittle-alleys. And as to his 
fine friends, as to his interest through the 
Warwickshire Stamers — ^^I don't believe," 
said Theodora Vansittart, with a kindling 
eye, ^'that Barry Chester knows a War- 
wickshire Stamer by sight ! " 

And the heinousness of this crime really 
swept away any lingering scruple of pity 
she might have felt towards the culprit. 

It has been remarked that human nature 
is best judged of, as the housewives judge 
of linen or longcloth, "in small samples." 

One might add, still in housewife lan- 
guage, that human nature, like most mixed 
fabrics, requires to be a bit unravelled 
before we can rightly judge of it at all. 

No unraveller like home life ; the meeting 
a man at breakfast and dinner, and again at 
breakfast next morning, in every vicissitude 
of temper, with his mutton over-roast, and 
under-roast, in his domestic affections, in 
his sKppers. 

" Old heads, my dear Hosie, do not grow 
on shoulders of six-and-twenty. That a 
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young fellow of Mr. Chester's age should 
love pleasure is but natural. A man of the 
world — and a military man, too — must not 
be criticised by the standard of Fief-de-la 
Eeine ethics." 

All these exculpatory sentiments had 
Miss Theodora been wont to urge in the 
days when Aunt Hosie first expressed her 
doubts ,as to the character of Daphne's 
lover. An autumn and winter spent under 
the same roof, suspicions, httle by httle 
dawning into certainties, regarding the 
nature of his friendship with County 
Families, had sufficed to turn the milk of 
Miss Theodora's kindness to gall. Barry 
Chester was a spendthrift, a man devoid of 
principle, an impostor. Barry Chester, un- 
less pretty stringent measures were taken 
by the opposition, would infallibly entangle 
everybody who had the misfortune to be 
connected with him, in his own ruin. 

Accordingly, one Saturday night, when^ 
by reason of next morning's associations^ 
the Prodigal might be expected to return 
from his haunts at an earher hour than 
usual, it was planned that the three Miss 
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Vansittarts should sit up in solemn in- 
quisitorial state for his reception. 

Not a word have I, here or elsewhere, to 
urge for Mr. Chester ; not a plea to advance 
in extenuation of his guilt. Yet I confess, 
when I think of that terrible Council of 
Three, of the first moment in which his fate 
presented itself to his eyes, I feel that this 
young man owned a common humanity 
with myself. I pity him. 

It was a rude March midnight ; the 
easterly wind blowing up sheer from the 
Cherbourg Straits, and bearing icy destruc- 
tion to the early bloom in orchards and 
fruit-gardens around Queruee Bay. As Mr. 
Barry Chester, with head bent low, made 
his way along the narrow garden-path to- 
wards the house, his eyes, never very keen 
at this hour of the twenty-four, were too 
blinded to note that shafts of unwonted 
light pierced through the hinged-shutter 
chinks of the parlour windows. 

His blissful ignorance, however, was of 
short duration. While, with unsteady fin- 
gers, he was still vainly endeavouring to fit 
the latch-key into the lock (yes, Barry 
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Chester had actually estabUshed a latch-key 
at Fief-de-la-Eeine) the door started open, 
and an apparition stood before him ; an 
apparition whose import, stupefied though 
his senses might be, he grasped on the 
moment ! Miss Theodora, dressed in her 
second-best silk^ her head be-ribboned 
and awe-inspiring, a candle — supported by 
one of the seldom-used parlour candlesticks 
— in her hand* 

Barry Chester staggered into the house- 
place, loosened his scarf, took off his great- 
coat, then turned sullenly round upon Miss 
Theodora, who by this time had locked and 
barred the front door and stood coldly con- 
fronting him. 

" You have not taken to any of Daphne's 

tricks of sitting up for me, I hope, 

jna'am ? " This was his greeting to her. 

^^ I have waited up for you once, Mr. 
Chester," replied Theodora, in an arctic 
tone, with a superabundance of full-stops. 
'^ I have waited up for you. Once ! On 
one Sunday morning ! With a purpose ! 
You may be quite sure I shall not lose my 
rest on your account a second time." 
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And upon that she turned back into the 
parlour, with all the majesty that conscioua 
virtue lends; Chester, half-defiant, half- 
cowed — ^weU he knew the kind of scene that 
must await him — following. 

He walked up to the hearthrug, held his 
chilled hands out for a moment before such 
scanty remains of vraic ash as still smoul-^ 
dered in the grate, then turned round and 
looked from one to the other of the three 
old sisters : Miss Isabella, deaf, inexorable, 
in her easy-chair and spectacles ; Theodora, 
alert, upright, prepared for action; Aunt 
Hosie, her good face a couple of shades 
paler than usual, her eyes turned away 
from him. 

*'I am in for judgment, I see," he re- 
marked. *^ Let us get it over without 

delay. Daphne .... where the is. 

Daphne ? " glaring savagely round the room 
for his wife. '^ Better have a full courts 
had we not, before the trial begins ? " 

''Daphne went to her bed three hours 
ago," cried Aunt Hosie, looking up quickly. 
'' Daphne knows nothing about our — 
our " 



I 
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The words died on her lips. Never were 
lips less fitted for eminciating judicial sen- 
tences than Aunt Hosie's. 

But Miss Theodora took up the cue 
promptly. 

" About our feeling it a duty, Mr. 
Chester, to expostulate with you as to your 
conduct. Yes. We have waited now eight 
months — it is eight months on the twenty- 
fourth since your marriage, and your 
preparations for Virginia are no more ad- 
vanced than they were then. We desire to 
ask explicitly, on behalf of Daphne, and of 
ourselves, what your intentions about the 
future are ? ' ' 

Well, if Chester had flown into a hearty, 
reasonless passion it had been better for 
him, so far as the immediate defence of his 
position went. Instead of this, he began, 
thickly, slowly, doggedly, to argue. A fool 
who argues can scarce fail to present you 
with an analysis of the very height, breadth, 
and depth of his own folly. Through Barry 
Chester's hazy, inconsecutive talk, what 
were the facts prominently shown? Not, 
certainly, that all human effort, especially 
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that of gentlemen emigrants in the Southern 
States of America, must, of hidden necessity, 
prove fruitless ; but that a man's destiny is 
bom with him, may just as weU be met 
mth folded as with uplifted hands; and 
that a happy accident, a turn of luck, was as 
likely to befall one, here, in the Channel 
Islands, as in Virginia — ^rather likelier. 
This was what he sought to prove. The 
things he laid bare, in all their deformity, 
were — the weak devitaUsed braiu, the faulty 
associations, the perplexed despondency, 
born of self-indulgence, alcohol, and nico- 
tine, of Mr. Barry Chester. 

By the time he finished, even Aunt 
Hosie's cheeks were dyed with a flush 
of honest shame. Miss Theodora sat more 
severely upright upon the edge of her chair 
than ever. Old Isabella Vansittart (primed, 
beforehand, with a few of the Tupperian 
sentiments commonly used as stalking- 
horses in family contentions) uttered the 
axiom, *' Conduct is Fate;" opening her 
eyes as she spoke, with the stony blank 
wideness of ill-suppressed sleep, fuU upon 
Barry Chester's face. 
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" Yes. Conduct. That is the word ! '" 
said Miss Theodora, preparing to hit closer 
and harder than before. " ' Pursue fortune, 
if you will,' our lamented papa used to say 
to his children, ' but remember that there is 
something more fortunate than fortune, 
more successful than success — Conduct.' " 

To what strange uses are dead men's 
aphorisms put ! Spendthrift, genial, open- 
handed George Vansittart quoted as a 
promulgator of copy-book morality I 

^' As for accident — ^no one but an im- 
becile," continued Theodora, hotly, ^^ would 
ever speculate upon the accidents of life. 
A happy turn of luck ! If any turn of luck 
befall you, Mr. Chester, it will be for the 
worse. You may rely upon that." 

He muttered some of the old futilities 
about horse-breeding. '* If one could rent 
a few acres of moorland here, on Queruee 
Common, even . . . the little Norman 
horses ... a ready market in England.'^ 
• . . But Miss Theodora put him down 
briskly. 

" Horse-breeding ! In an island that you 
might cover over with a Union- Jack ! A 
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man might as well talk of making a fortune 
by oyster-beds on Salisbury Plain. Have 
you ever in your life made money by horses ? 
Have you — ^I ask it honestly, Mr. Chester 
— have you gained either in reputation or 
pocket by your connection with the turf— 
your steeple-chases, trotting-matches, and 
paper-hunts — since you married Daphne ? " 

It was a poisoned dart. The Miss Vansit- 
tarts had a wide acquaintance (Aunt Hosie 
among the working. Miss Theodora among 
the ornamental, or useless classes) in the 
island ; and from every side stories had 
reached them of Mr. Barry Chester's sport- 
ing transactions. Stories of after-dinner 
bets, repudiated when he was sober; of 
suspicions of foul play between himself and 
the other *' gentlemen " riders; of ignoble 
quarrels, of yet more ignoble reconciliations. 
Ugly stories, all of them ! 

" I just don't mean to stand this sort 

of cross-questioning," he exclaimed, with 

rising temper. '' My money is my own, to 

do as I choose with, and as regards my 

debts of honour " 

" Honour 1" interrupted Miss Theodora. 

ft 
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*^ Oh, I think, sir, the less we say on that 
subject the better. When you married 
Daphne, such money as she possessed was 
given into your hands." This was true. 
Daphne's fortune, amounting, poor child, to 
between two or three hundred pounds, had 
been made over unreservedly to Mr. Chester, 
on the condition that it should famish forth 
his wife's colonial outfit. "You told us 
then, on your ^ honour,' that it was your 
intention to settle in Virginia, that your 

capital " 

' ' And suppose I have found out that 
settling in Virginia, that all settling is a 

mistake?" he retorted. "As to my 

capital " 



Mr. Chester raised his eyebrows, folded 
his arms, and glancing up at the low- 
raftered ceiling, gave a suppressed kind of 
whistle. He had, in truth, reached the 
stage of recklessness at which a man will 
fain "let the tow gang wi' the bucket." 
Even the pitiful motive-power of selfish en- 
joyment in life was spent ; and he cared not 
how soon, or how absolutely, his beggared 
condition of soul and body became known. 
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'^ Your capital, I have no doubt you wish 
to imply, is moonshine," said poor Miss 
Theodora, a choking sensation rising in her 
throat, as the full measure of their mis- 
fortune began to break upon her. '^ If it 
be so, and as it is impossible for us to ask 
you to prolong your visit at Fief-de-la- 
Eeine " — awful was her chill italicising of 
that word "visit" — "the more reason, for 
Daphne's sake and your own, that you 
should look out for work of some kind with- 
out delay." 

" Work ! A fellow brought up as I have 
been ! " he answered, giving a glance of 
saddened jauntiness at his nerveless, pale 
hands. " And what branch of hard labour 
do you suppose I am best j&tted for? A 
blacksmith ? a carpenter ? " 

"I think you fitted for no work what- 
ever," exclaimed Theodora Vansittart with 
emphasis. " So many posts in this world, 
however, are filled by men whose only 
qualification is incapacity, that you need 
scarcely allow your conscience to be troubled 
on that point ! There are clerkships to be - 
had, I should imagine, small positions under 
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government, and the Kke. Surely througb 
the interest of your friends, through the' 
Warwickshire Stamers, for example . . . '^ 
'* Curse the Warwickshire Stamers ! " 
As he uttered this never-to-be-forgotten 
malediction, Mr. Chester brought his hand 
to bear upon the mantel-sheK with a vio- 
lence that sent the mortar rolling in an 
avalanche down the chimney, and caused 
the heads of two little wire-strung man- 
darins, the comer ornaments, to wag well- 
nigh to dislocation. 

Theodora Vansittart answered not a 
word. She rose, took a bedroom candle* 
from the side table, lighted it with stately 
deliberate precision, then offered her arm to 
her elder sister, and, sorrowfully followed by 
Aunt Hosie, left Mr. Chester alone. Alone, 
with the rain and wind of that harsh mid- 
night (wailing Hke so many ghosts of his 
life's wasted hours), the certainty that his 
pitiful game was up — roof, diuner, pocket- 
money, all forfeited — for companionship. 

The succeeding Sunday was murk and 
chill, a day not soon to be erased from the 
calendar of Daphne's memory. During the- 
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forenoon Mr. Chester kept to his own room, 
as was his Sunday morning wont. Dinner 
passed off in grim silence, only broken by 
generalities interesting neither to gods nor 
men, from the hps of Miss Theodora. After- 
wards, heedless of the sleet and wind stiU 
beating up from the sea, Barry Chester 
went forth into the garden, and for an 
hour or more paced up and down the 
distant orchard-terrace, smoking or half 
smoking through cigar after cigar, his head 
down-bent, his steps irregular, his arms 
folded across his breast : Daphne, sick at 
heart with she knew not what new fear, 
watching him, unseen herseK, from the 
house. 

To this hour, there is one window she 
<)an never stand at — no, not when summer 
is at its bravest — without the cold and 
darkness of that last Sunday, without the 
miserable restless figure of Barry Chester, 
•coming back before her sight. 

He remained about the place all day; 
and towards nightfall made the abrupt an- 
nouncement that he should start for Lon- 
don next morning. It was his particular 
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request that no one in the house would get 
up, or go through the form of seeing him 
off. He had spoken to Jean-Marie — the lad 
would borrow a spring cart, and drive him 
quietly to the steamer soon after dayhght. 
As to Daphne's accompanying him, he 
begged — ^using some of our more forcible 
English abjurations — that he might be 
spared the very proposal of such folly. Fief« 
de-la-Eeine was doubtless still open to her, 
though not to him. Let her avail herself of 
its shelter while she could. He was going 
to London . . . Oh, to look out for employ- 
ment, then, if he was to be subject to such 
strict cross-examination ! Anyway, her pre- 
sence would be an (anathematised) encum- 
brance to him, an (anathematised) expense,, 
which he had neither means nor inclination 
to incur. Promise to write? Of course; 
faithfully, sacredly ! Thus, with the flippant 
callousness of a vulgar nature, he answered 
— the girl's trembling arms around his neck, 
her lips touching his cheek. Promise any- 
thing, so long as he might be spared 
hysterics and scenes ! Let Daphne, in 
return, pledge herself to be silent about 
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iim when he was gone. If tradespeople or 
others persisted in asking questions, say that 
he was absent on business — weU, on business 
likely to detain him long, and that she had 
no means of forwarding either letters or 
messages to his address. 

All through the night Mrs. Chester lay 
awake, weeping scalding tears for this 
sorriest scoundrel upon whom a woman's 
love was ever wasted. At daybreak came 
Jean-Marie's signal of reveille from the 
courtyard below. Then, choking back her 
sobs by force, *'lest she should anger poor 
Barry," Daphne had to nerve herself for 
the moment of final separation, and in the 
dim morning her husband stooped, and 
kissing her on the forehead, wished her a 
cold good-bye — ^their last. 

Smarting under an uneasy sense of 
money obhgations, doubtful as to what 
claims might be put in against him at 
the eleventh hour, Mr. Chester devoutly 
hoped that in parting from his wife he 
had parted, for ever, from the whole Van- 
sittart family. As he passed through the 
house-place, however, a broad, tiled passage 
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dividing the front-door from the stairs, Aunt 
Hosie stood before him, red about the eye- 
Kds, her whole demeanour giving unmis- 
takable tokens of a night spent otherwise 
than in sleep. 

^'Eeally, Miss Vansittart — ^this is quite 
unnecessary," he was beginning 

She stopped him by taking his hand. She 
left it fiUed— fiUed with her own weU-wom 
purse, containing such slender savings from 
the proceeds of the poultry yard and dairy 
as were legitimately hers to give. Daphne's 
husband must not go away from them in 
anger, nor feel hurt by her offering. It was 
a little loan that, if his cash ran short, 
might prove useful, and that he could 
return when things were looking brighter. 
She wished him all success ; was confident 
he would meet with work if he sought for 
it in earnest, and — and, meantime, would 
he promise to write home faithfully, for 
Daphne's sake ? 

Well, reader, for a moment, Barry 
Chester hesitated. To accept Aunt Hosie's 
money was an action that, even to his 
conscience, I suppose, bore an unpleasant 
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resemblance to the robbery of a child. At 
all events, he hesitated. Then — the good 
moment passed ; he thrust the purse away 
into his pocket, muttered some incoherent 
words about pride, about Ul-fortiine, about 
fipeedy repayment, and without looking 
into Aunt Hosie's face, was gone. 

It was probably the most foolish action 
of Henrietta Vansittart's life ; yet was it 
one of the follies that leave a sweet taste 
in the memory. In the dark days to come, 
this was the solitary moment, out of her 
whole intercourse with Barry Chester, to 
which Aunt Hosie could look back, un- 
pained. With her ready promptness at 
distilling the soul of goodness out of things 
evU, she remembered, not that Chester had 
accepted, but that he had hesitated to 
accept her gift, and from this frail premiss 
argued that self-respect, that honour might 
have come to light stiU in that lost heart. 

'^ If life had been kinder to him ! " This 
was an unfailing apology of Aunt Hosie 's 
for ill-doers, virtually past the pale of 
apology. "We women, whose portion lies 
in sheltered places, know so little of the 
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fierce temptation that a man has to with- 
stand. If life had been kinder to him ! " 

Life pressed, with piteous harshness, 
upon Daphne, from that day forward. No 
tidings of Barry Chester reached Fief-de- 
la-Eeine for more than a fortnight ; and 
long before the expiration of that time, the 
import of his abrupt departure had become 
matter of common talk even among the 
world of fisher-folk in Queruee Bay. He 
had flown, not from his wife alone, but 
from his debts of honour and otherwise. 

*'In short," so, tardily, he wrote to 
Daphne, '^ his return to the Islands was im- 
possible. She might write, if there could 
be any good — he failed to see it — ^in pro- 
longing such a correspondence. Letters 
sent to a certain address in London would 
be forwarded to him. But he must beg her 
not to look for constant repHes. If any- 
thing in the shape of improved money pros- 
pects befell him he would let her know — 
fast enough." 

And not one word of affection, of regret 
at leaving her, of inquietude about her state. 
The letter might as weU have been written 
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to Miss Theodora, to one of his creditors, to 
any indifferent man or woman on earth, 
as to her whose love followed him night and 
day, whose thoughts were one prayer for 
him, whose prospects, for evil or for hap- 
piness, were bound up irrevocably with his 
imtil death should set them apart. 

Her heart was crushed; her faithfulness 
stood the shock bravely. Poor Barry was 
an idle correspondent, just that. As soon 
as there was cheerier news to communicate, 
his letters would grow longer, and she — oh,, 
she would cure herseK, perforce, of this 
foohsh habit of fretting over their separ- 
ation, and be content. As to the stories 
set afloat about him by wicked tongues,. 
Daphne believed none of them. When his 
prospects brightened, his creditors would be 
paid, of course. A poor two or three 
hundred pounds ! What was this to a man 
of Barry's talents, Barry's resources ? Give 
him time to look about him for employ- 
ment, time to set going the interest of 
his friends, and all would come right. 
Meanwhile .... 

.... Meanwhile, when the early clouds 
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of cherry and hawthorn lay white upon the 
hill-sides, Paul opened his blue eyes upon 
the world. Daphne, as I have said, had 
stood up resolutely at first. Her heroism 
ended now. With physical weakness came 
reaction from the moral tension of all the 
past, unhappy, sleepless weeks, and 'twas 
long before the doctors would pronounce, or 
Aunt Hosie believe, her to be out of danger. 
She spoke of her husband in her delirium 
only, not asking for his presence ; she looked 
with dull, unwelcoming eyes upon the child. 
Alas, and worse was to come. When at 
last her pale lips did murmur Barry Ches- 
ter's name, with what response must she 
be met? How should it be broken to her, 
faintly struggling back from the stillness of 
the dark valley to the pain and glare of 
living, that he had deserted her for ever, 
that the tiny babe who lay upon her breast 
was worse than fatherless ? 

Twice only had Mr. Chester written 
during Daphne's illness ; in the first letter 
acknowledging, without note or comment, 
the news of his son's birth; in the second 
<50olly announcing his own departure for 
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America. His attempts at finding worTc in 
England, the promises of friends, interest? 
that he thought could be relied upon — all 
had proved empty. At the present moment,, 
after paying his passage-money to New 
York (where he would most likely starve), 
he stood without a ten-pound note in the 
world. Useless for Daphne to dream of 
further correspondence. The marriage had 
been a '* sell" — this was how Mr. Chester 
expressed himself — a "sell" for both of 
them. . Let it be forgotten ! He hoped 
that she possessed sufficient Christian 
charity to forgive him any pain he might 
have caused her, and that she would 
trouble herseK no more about his exist- 
ence. He was starting for America 
under a fictitious name ; any efforts, 
made with a view to tracing him must 
therefore be labour in vain. The past 
was past and done with. The best thing 
for both of them was to embark on a new 
life that should blot out the errors of the 
old one. 

In fewer words — ^he had abandoned her 
and her child for ever. 
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Daphne bore the blow with a quietness 
that, for a girl of her age and tempera- 
ment, boded no quick recovery. Amidst the 
tumult of thoughts that thronged her 
brain, the one, perhaps, which stood forth 
the clearest, was — ^the impossibility of her, 
Daphne Chester, having done with happi- 
ness ! Nineteen years old, the sun shining 
into the hearts of spring's first roses, the 
birds chanting up and down the lanes — 
there was, literally, as yet, **no place in 
the existing fabric of her thoughts " for the 
realisation of her own despair. It needed 
time — time, whom the superficial name 
Healer ! the slow engraver and perpetuator 
of grief in human hearts — to teach her 
to be wretched. The initiation over, the 
A B C of suffering mastered, she was no 
inept or laggard scholar for the future. 

In marrying Barry Chester she had in- 
vested her aU — or she believed so — and are 
not our beliefs the sternest facts we know ? 
In losing him, her docket was struck. She 
was bankrupt. 

Aunt Hosie, with love-born keenness of 
insight, saw that the poor child's wound 
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^as likely to fare best if left to nature's 
•curing ; and when they were alone together 
— by " alone," I mean of course with Uttle 
Paul — the name of Barry Chester dropped 
^adually into disuse. But Miss Theodora, 
with surface sympathies — sympathies for the 
•crying outward disgrace, not for the stifled 
inward groan — ^was far from approving or 
practising such reticence. Theodora was 
all for heroic treatment in the moral ail- 
ments of others, — the blacksmith's hand of 
iron rather than the surgeon's hand of 
steel. Theodora, during Daphne's illness, 
had exercised her conscience by writing a 
kind of circular letter to such of Mr. Ches- 
ter's relations as she had knowledge of 
{including, I rather believe, the Warwick- 
shire Stamers), and had accumulated facts 
that she considered it a sacred duty to lay 
before the girl in her hour of darkness. 
•'* Facts that will at least show you, child, 
what kind of man you waste your regrets 
upon." 

'^ Barry Chester comes of a doomed 
«tock." So, in an upright feminine hand, 
wrote one of Miss Theodora's unknown 
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correspondents, a Chester herself by mar- 
riage, smarting possibly under wrongs that 
infused gall into her ink. " His father was 
worthless, his grandfather worthless. The 
boy was bom, as every Chester must be, to 
a hopeless inheritance of evil. Although 
I do not know Mrs. Barry Chester," the 
letter ended, "I tell her honestly that I 
congratulate her on her good fortune in 
having seen her husband for the last time- 
From father to son, the Chesters have 
brought shame and desolation to the heart 
of every woman who has loved them. It 
will be so to the end." 

Facts, with a vengeance, these. Facts, 
each of whose written syllables seemed to 
Daphne's soul to look up at her with cruel 
human eyes, and whose influence sank, like 
the stain of some dark poison-flower, through 
all the yet unopened pages of her young 

life. 

" Bom to a hopeless inheritance of evil ; " 
even as the babe, just beginning to smile 
up in her face, must be ! She felt herself, 
and what was dearer than herself, the child^ 
to be in the grasp of inexorable law, marked 
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out yictims of necessity. If she had gradu- 
ated in the very newest school of scientific 
Calvinism, had listened to the last high 
teaching of ''Bile, Phosphorus, and De- 
spair," her morbid sense of slavery to 
circumstances could scarce have been 
profounder. And the other-worldly utter- 
ances of pious friends — ^powerless, like all 
seemly phrases, signifjdng nothing, against 
the shock of any great crisis — ^the Job-like 
consolations of the elder Miss Vansittarts, 
everything, save the influence of Aunt 
Hosie's healthy upward-looking spirit, 
tended to sink her more helplessly in the 
slough of fatalism ; the most dreary creed, 
however learnt, however formulated, that 
ever served to render human life unsweet. 

The roses opened, fell from their stalks; 
there rang harvest songs as heart-whole, 
there shone harvest moons as silver as of 
old. And then the woods faded from red 
to dun, the chiU November rains began to 
sweep up from the Atlantic, and Daphne, 
wandering • alone under the grey skies by 
the stormy shore, realised that her winter 
had set in. In the blossom of her youth, 
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she stood in an empty world ; the plaything 
of a blind destiny, ruined through the very 
affections which were as the fibres and life- 
blood of her being. 

Had Chester hved, her unhappiness, how- 
ever acute, must, with the progress of time, 
have become chequered. Barry Chester, 
living, must infallibly have wanted money, 
infallibly have fallen back upon the Miss 
Vansittarts for help ; and Daphne, thirsting 
to forgive, on any terms, would, you may be 
sure, have relented over the very first letter 
that implied reconciliation and asked for 
sovereigns. 

But no such opportunity came. 

Within a year of their separation, Mr. 
Chester died, miserably as he had Uved, in 
London — the little project of starving in 
America proving a fiction with which he 
had staved off the distasteful necessity of 
working for bread in England. A few per- 
sonal trifles of no value were sent to the 
ladies of Fief-de-la-Eeine by the keeper of 
the lodging-house in which he died, also 
a doctor's and other bills, " aU of which 
the poor gentleman assured her his rela- 
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tions would make it a point of honour to 
pay." Not one message of contrition or 
of love ; not a remembrance of the woman 
whose happiness he had wrecked, or of his 
child ! 

One likes, at least in fable, to think of 
the most .purposeless human hves as rounded 
off into something of harmony by the ap- 
proach of death. The inheritance of evil 
rested on Barry Chester to the end. With- 
out a thought, beyond the grovelling satis- 
faction of the iiour, he had lived out his 
term of human animalism, and dying, 
breathed not a word to release the one 
heart that loved him from its legacy of 
desolation. 

This was why her face, amidst its pure 
lines and colouring, wore the unexpectant 
look of age. This is how her account with 
the world came to be closed at two-and- 
twenty. 




CHAPTEE VI. 
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That civilised man, with all his resources,, 
cannot attain to a new sensation was a truth 
guessed at by thinkers some time before- 
exhausted young gentlemen of the nine- ' 
teenth century had reduced it to a maxim. 

Still, without making pretence to such an 
anachronism as absolute newness, the rela- 
tive position of Sir John Severne and Mrs. 
Chester must, I think, be admitted to con- 
tain some unwonted elements of originaHty. 

For a young and beautiful woman, modest 

as she is beautiful, to sink at your feet, and, 

in the first hour of acquaintance, cover your 

ds with kisses, is an experience that I 

"^ ■© bold to say falls not to the lot of 
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one man out of a million; and as regards 
that millionth — well, imless lie be a very 
hardened cynic indeed, let him look to it 
narrowly that he become not on the instant 
a slave ! 

Sir John Severne is five- and- twenty, less 
of a cynic than some lads who have not left 
off their Eton jackets, and with a heart, up 
to the present time, untouched by passion ; 
yes, although he signs himself the most 
devoted of Clementina Hardcastle, and for 
three years past has worn Clementina's por- 
trait against his waistcoat. 

So when, on the day succeeding Paul's 
fishing expedition, the young fellow finds 
himself again approaching Mrs. Chester's 
presence, sees her, afar off, quit the band of 
workers in the hayfield and walk unabashed 
towards him, her hand outstretched, the 
frankest smile of welcome on her lips — 
when this moment comes, young Severne, 
to his surprise, discovers the meaning of the 
word *' shyness," for the first time in his 
life, and colours. He has heard enough of 
Daphne's history to inspire him with a 
great and chivalrous pity, even did she 
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possess no other claim on his regard. And 
when to pity is added a certain conscious 
remembrance .... the lingering contact 
of the loveliest pair of Kps .... his bash- 
fulness, it may be hoped, will hot lower him 
in the reader's sight. Did I not say, at the 
commencement of this little history, that 
Sir John Seveme had only lost as much of 
the boy as was not worth the keeping ? 

" I was beginning to think the lanes were 
playing you false again, or — or that you had 
gone away to England without remembering 
us." Thus she greets him; her round soft 
face, with its halo of pale gold, its fuU- 
looking hazel eyes, seeming as the face of 
one of Eaphael's Virgins in Severne's sight. 
"And I wanted so much to thank you 
seriously for your great goodness. I could 
not sleep last night for thinking how cold^ 
how poor my words must have sounded ; 
but indeed," her voice sinking in a way that 
threatens tears, " I was too wild with terror 
to know exactly what I said or did." 

Happily for Sir John (who can feel 
quickly enough, too quickly, perhaps, in 
situations where 'twere wisest to feel no- 
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thing, yet possesses the true British inca- 
pacity for uttering graceful sentiments at 
the fitting moment) Paul just now runs up 
beside his mother ; Paul, with his clothing 
reduced to a minimum, his tattered straw 
hat a few degrees more tattered than yester- 
day, his sunburnt Murillo-face aglow with 
excitement. 

*' Hullo, Mussieu I'Ang'iaz," he cries, all 
the neatly-framed thanksgiving speech that 
Daphne has laboriously taught him, for- 
gotten. *' Aliens done!" holding out his 
hand patronisingly to Sir John. ^'AUons 
jouer a ^pousse me j'querai' avec les ba- 
bouins ! ' ' 

And in five minutes' time Seveme finds 
himself among a crowd of girls and children, 
now pulled this way, now that, through the 
mazes of catch-me-that-catch-can, while 
Paul, sturdily grasping his hand, shrieks 
aloud with triumph over every fresh in- 
stance in which Mussieu TAng'iaz shows 
his ignorance of the game. 

All throughout the neighbourhood of 
Fief-de-la-Eeine the farming is strictly co- 
operative ; the ideas as to paid labour held 
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by these peasant lords of the soil being 
pretty much on a level with those of small 
English farmers of a hundred years ago. 
The bread they eat is made from their own 
wheat ; their tiny plot of freehold suppHes 
them with bacon, cheese, cider. Money 
they look upon as a thing sacred in itself, 
totally distinct from all other commodities ; 
a thing to be reverently hoarded, kept 
bright like the family spoons, and only 
parted with under protest. As a conse- 
quence, much of the old-fashioned joy in 
labour, which capital and machinery have 
banished from England, stiU exists in this 
out-of-the-world little district. At the 
Grande Charrue, or big eight-horse plough 
of the year, the ten or twelve men who own 
a common interest in the charrue, dine and 
sup at the house of him whose land is being 
ploughed ; at potato-planting the same ; at 
hay or corn-harvest, a substantial tea, 
served in the field, is, with cider, songs, and 
gossiping unlimited, the established form of 
joint-stock conviviality. 

Comparing Aunt Hosie's hayfield with 
one on a modern EngHsh farm — the grass 
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<5ut by the aid of cogs and wheels, and 
formed into ricks by patent steam elevators 
— you might beheve yourseK to have gone 
back to the days of Goldsmith ; half expect 
to see the kindly neighbours helping the 
vicar in with his second crop, or Mr. Bur- 
chell assisting Miss Sophia over the labours 
of the fork. 

Children, scarce bigger than little Paul, 
are among the groups of faneuses; stalwart 
grandsii-es are working with will and arm as 
hearty as their sons. Here and there may 
be seen some bent old man or woman of the 
fourth generation, drawn forth from their 
chimney-nook and vraic fire by the blue 
June sky, the temptation of getting a cup 
of English tea from the hands of " not'e 
bonne Aunt Hosie.'' 

And everybody, old and young, must say 
his word of compliment to Seveme, upon 
whom the Victoria Cross has already been 
lavishly bestowed by Queruee imagination. 
He receives praises whose outspokenness 
must certainly put him to the blush, did he 
understand a word of the soft-syllabled 
Proissart patois in which they are uttered. 
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His hand is brought into contact with as 
many work-hardened palms as that of an 
embryo M.P. in the act of '^ cooking'' the 
county. When the last load has left the 
field, and a parting glaps of something 
livelier than tea is being liberally served out 
by Jean-Marie and Margot, the health of 
Mussieu Sir John is proposed and drunk 
with an honest English '* Houras ! " that 
makes the surrounding orchards ring again. 
Finally, it is settled for him* that he shall 
spend the remainder of the evening at Fief- 
de-la-Eeine. 

** You have been cheated out of your 
dinner," says Aunt Hosie, in her hearty 
north-country voice, and resting her hand 
upon the young man's arm. *^ So you must 
just make a virtue of necessity and eat a bit 
of seven o'clock supper with us at the farm." 

"And as you care for Art," adds Miss Theo- 
dora, with pretty consciousness — Theodora 
actually in the hay-field, and in a costume, 
uplooped, coquettish, a blue-ribboned straw 
hat shading her face, a la Gainsborough — 
*^ as you care for Art, Mrs. Chester and 
myseK will show you some of our small 
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attempts in water-colour. I had the very- 
best advantages in my youth," says Theo- 
dora, plaintively retrospective. *' Indeed, my 
master, a Signer Pinuti, or Pincelli, or some 
such name, has been known to regret our 
dear papa's social position. * If the Sig- 
norina Teodora had but to work for money,' 
poor Pinuti used to say . . . ." 

*'But, unfortunately, we have no Signer 
Pinuti to praise us at Fief-de-la-Eeine," in- 
terrupts Daphne, hot with confusion. " And 
nothing we do can possibly be worth show- 
ing to a stranger, I — I mean to any one who 
has travelled so much, and must have seen 
so many fine pictures as Sir John Severne." 

*'I accept the apology," says Severne, 
with a look that brings the colour to her 
cheek. " If you had not retracted that 
obnoxious word, 'stranger,' I should have 
walked straight away to the harbour, Mrs. 
Chester. A steamer starts for Newhaven 
to-night, and " 

''And before to-morrow morning. Sir 
John Severne would have forgotten that 
such a place as Queruee exists," cries 
Daphne. 
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By this time they have fallen a little 
behind the Others, and are walking slowly, 
side by side, along the narrow lane; Sir 
John well laden with rakes and forks, Mrs. 
Chester with her sun-bonnet hanging on 
her arm, an empty water-jar poised on her 
shoulder — just like a lady and gentleman of 
the cup-and-saucer school of comedy, pre- 
paring for a telling bit of sylvan flirtation. 
At their feet, among ferns and grasses, the 
shadows lie deep; but shafts of occasional 
light still quiver on Daphne's fair head 
through the gracious dome of gold and 
emerald that roofs them in. 

*' Don't you think it might be as well 
for you to make a note of our existence, 
sir? We shall remember you," she goes 
on, a little sadly, '^ those of us who Uve 
long enough — well, for about the next 
thirty or forty years. Events, strangers, 
are not so plentiful in Queruee as to be 
soon forgotten. At our Christmas parties 
to drink the health of Mussieu Sir John 
will be as much a matter of course as 
to dance ' Mon beau Laurier,' and as to 
June — every June, every haymaking, will 
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be a sort of anniversary. Don't you think 
you might write half a line about us in 
your pocket-book? Only the words Fief- 
de-la-Eeine and the date of yesterday would 
be enough." 

Under any other circumstances, the tone^ 
the look that accompany this request 
would be sufficient to stir the vanity of 
the least vain of men. From Daphne 
Chester they mean — what her kisses, what 
her tears meant yesterday : passionate, 
blind gratitude towards Paul's rescuer. If 
Sir John Seveme were sixty years old, 
instead of five-and-twenty, she must feel 
the same towards him, must look and 
smile with the same rapt tenderness. Only 
the result might be somewhat different in 
the one small item of Sir John Severn's 
peace. 

"If you wish, truly and honestly, that 
I should remember Fief-de-la-Reine and 
every one belonging to it, Mrs. Chester." 
It must be acknowledged, Clementina con- 
sidered, that there is a shade too tender 
in young Seveme's voice. Allowance, how- 
ever, must be made for the scene, the hour, 
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the light that shines on him from Mrs. 
■Chester's eyes. " If you wish that I should 
remember everything connected with Que- 
ruee just one degree more vividly than I am 
certain to do already, you must let me 
make a sketch of you and little Paul. I 
should like to get an outdoor portrait of 
you, looking as you look at this moment." 

"In a cotton gown and sun-bonnet, my 
cheeks well-baked by eight hours' hay- 
making, a water-jar on my shoulder ? " 

During the apathetic hopeless years since 
Chester deserted her. Daphne has sunk into 
the habit of considering her personal ap- 
pearance as about on a par with Aunt 
Hosie's. At this moment youth stirs in 
her, as the sap in trees newly kissed by 
April ; she remembers that her hair is 
golden, her complexion peach-Kke, that her 
eyes — why do I amplify? She remembers 
that she is fair ! 

" You don't want me to hide my pictur- 
esqueness under Sunday best, as the 
country people do when they go to town 
to be ^ taken ' by the photographers ? " 

" I want you to look precisely as you did 
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when I first met you, yesterday, in the 
fields." 

'^A certain letter in my hand. Ah, Sir 
John, if you had never dropped your 
letter " 

" Mrs. Chester would not have directed 
me to the martello tower in Queruee Bay, 
some other fellow would have carried Paul 
safe ashore, and at this moment .... No, 
it will not do to push these kinds of suppo- 
sitions too far. My own correspondent httle 
knows the happy results that letter was 
fated to bring about." 

Probably my own correspondent might 
hold that the results had already gone too 
far, could her eyes, overlooking the couple 
of hundred miles that divide London and 
Jersey, rest upon Queruee Bay this evening. 

The distinct white light of day has 
melted now into tenderest shifting hues of 
pearl and opal. Overhead hangs a stainless 
sky ; one of those skies with which rocks, 
sea, and distance fuse so divinely as to 
make the earth seem rather a portion of 
heaven itself, than our poor labour-place 
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and our tomb. Severne and Mrs. Chester ^ 
after I know not how many hours spent in 
each other's society, are watching the stars 
rise, as they have watched the sun set, from 
the Queruee shore. Paul has been forcibly 
carried off to bed in the strong arms of 
Margot; the Miss Vansittarts, mindful of 
damp and rheumatism, have already lit their 
parlour-lamps. None save these two are 
abroad. So tranquil is the air, so utterly 
without sound or movement the land- 
scape, it might seem as though the little 
island were indeed some region of the- 
blest, some spot beyond space, of which 
these two were the charmed and only mor- 
tal inhabitants. 

'^ Yes, we talk like old acquaintance." It 
is Daphne who speaks, her calm face lifted,, 
with the afterglow of all the west upon it, 
to Severne's. "Yet, in reality the extent 
of our acquaintance is — a knowledge of 
each other's names. People who dwell in 
places like Queruee have so stepped off" 
the stage of life as to have no history to 
speak of. I have been eighteen years at 
Pief-de-la-Eeine, and each year the seed- 
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time and potato-planting and harvest have 
been pretty much the same ; never, at the 
times of greatest excitement, more differ- 
ence than between a wet season and a dry. 
But you, at your age ' ' 

"At my age, which is four or five 
years, good, in advance of yours, Mrs, 
Chester!" 

"Age is not dependent upon the number 
of one's birthdays," she answers him 
gravely. "I was two-and-twenty the fif- 
teenth of last April ! " 

" Two months ago ! Like all immensely 
old people, you make the most of your 
longevity." 

" And I seem to have done with life just 
as effectually as though I were fifty. You 
are merely a schoolboy," her eyes travelling 
over his face with a kind of soft compassion. 
" Your life is beginning." 

"With a tolerable accumulation of ex- 
perience to start from," says Seveme. 
" Nine years ago, when I first went to 
Woolwich, I looked upon myself, I can 
assure you, as a finished Chesterfield in 
matters of worldly wisdom, and now, after 
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spending the three last years in India, too, 
to be told coolly, that I am only a schoolboy 
stm ! " 

" After spending the three last years in 
India ! " repeats Daphne, stooping down, 
and with one finger tracing out a kind of 
Chinese pagoda upon the sand. ^^ You must 
have been young enough in all conscience 
when you went away ! And you have never 
returned to England since ? ' ' 

" Never. I am in the act of returning 
this moment." 

" Not vfery hurriedly ? " 

The Chinese pagoda grows elaborate, 
begins to possess minarets and cupolas, as 
she leads him onward to the point she 
means to attain. 

^^ WeU, no, I wanted to look up a school 
friend, a boy of my own age, Mrs. Chester, 
who has married a wife, poor fellow, and 
buried himself in Brittany. That delayed 
me a fortnight between Paris and St. 
Malo " 

" Then ? " 

'^ Then * Murray' reminded me of the 
duties of my position. ^ The traveller is 
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here at a convenient point for visiting the 
Channel Islands.' You know the rest." 

" And the lady who wrote that letter has 
not seen you for three years," cries Daphne, 
sweeping out the pagoda with a touch, 
and raising her eyes abruptly to Severne's. 
^* She will find you altered. Though you 
exchanged photographs every week you 
could not keep a face fresh and living be- 
fore you through the changes of three 
years." 

It is a home-thrust, the like of which can 
only be given under one of two conditions : 
absolute knowledge, or absolute ignorance 
of the conventionalities. Sir John throws 
a quick look at Daphne's face, at the serious 
truth-teUing eyes, the Kps from which no 
word of " chaff" or other wit of the period 
has ever flowed, and comes to the sudden 
resolution, then and there, of enlightening 
her as to his engagement. He must not 
like, must not admire her beyond the limits 
of artistic admiration. 

So much is certain : and perhaps his best 
safeguard wiU be to entrust his secret to 
her keeping. Poor Daphne, as though her 
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shoulders were not already weighted, inade- 
quately to their strength ! 

" Yes, we shall find each other changed, 
Mrs. Chester, in things, perhaps, that do- 
not come within the scope of photography." 
He takes up a handful of small pebbles, and^ 
as he talks, aims one after another at some- 
imaginary target on the margin of the 
water. " You see, we had known each 
other just six weeks, and we were children 
— Miss Hardcastle, at least, was a child — 
when .... when I was ordered to India. 
"We spoke in our haste, and I suppose shall 
have the interest now of finding how far 
our speaking led us wrong." 

Sir John Seveme has told his story. (The 
region of romance once entered, women 
want so little telling!) He has described 
that foolish love-affair of his, well-nigh as 
plainly as though he had given the details 
of every successive stage of folly : the ball 
at which he first fell a victim to thirty- six 
yards of white gauze, a jessamine wreath^ 
Intellect, and his own flattered vanity ; the 
treasuring of Miss Hardcastle's withered 
bouquet ; the furtive love-letters ; declara- 
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tion ; parental sanction, and exchange of 
engagement rings ; — all ! 

And for one long minute, Daphne Chester 
is silent. 

Her heart is dead — no doubt, on that 
point; her belief in personal happiness 
shattered. The only feeling she can pos- 
sibly entertain towards Sir John Seveme 
is gratitude, just what she felt for gouty 
old Doctor de Goriot, when he had brought 
Paul safely through the measles. And still 
the words of congratulation on learning 
that Sir John Seveme's troth is plighted 
do not come readily to her lips. Daphne 
is human, simply that, and in every human 
liking, even a sister's for a brother, exist 
some germs of jealousy, however Uttle our 
finer nature may be disposed to take them 
into account. 

^^I shall have more faith in my own 
cleverness for the future," so at length she 
speaks, in her matter-of-fact, quiet voice. 
^' When first I picked up that letter, I 
thought to myself it was from your sweet 
.... from some one you cared more than 
common for. You must be longing to 
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get back to England, Sir John. After 
three years of separation, the hours must 
pas6 heavily that keep you apart." 

*'Well," answers Seveme, discharging 
his last shot with vigour at the imaginary 
. target, and missing it, "we are not roman- 
tic people, either of us. That is the fact." 

It is not a fact, as regards himself, but 
possibly, at this moment, he considers it ta 
be one. 

" Miss Hardcastle is — I suppose if I had 
to sum up her characteristics in one word I 
should be forced to say — ^prepare yourself, 
Mrs. Chester; a cold shock is in store for 
you — ^that Miss Hardcastle is, the least bit 
in the world, a Blue-stocking." 

" A Blue-stocking ! " exclaims Daphne,, 
with bitter sharp sense of her own de-^ 
ficiencies, and with a vision, grand, epic^ 
homicidal, rising before her. 

" The term is old-fashioned," says Sir 
John. "And still, with feminine learning 
increasing at its present rate, I don't 
know that we can well afford to do with- 
out it." 

" It is a very awful term," cries Daphne.. 
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"I have heard my aunts speak of Mrs. 
Trimmer, Miss Porter " 

*^Aiid Mrs. Hamiah More! Ah,, the 
Modern Blue-stocking is out upon a dif- 
ferent pattern — ^ exhibits diverging mani- 
festations,' as she would say, in the language 
of the tribe. The Modern Blue-stocking 
acknowledges few things that caimot be 
weighed in the balance, or observed in the 
spectroscope. Of your own soul, if you 
are weak enough to fancy that you possess 
one, she will teU you that it is but a 
distillation, through the vegetable and 
animal worlds, from inorganic nature. She 
talks famiharly of atoms, molecules, and the 
argument from experience, wears her hair, 
if she is pretty, in a fringe upon her fore- 
head, and invariably writes humanity with 
a big H." 

*' I think," says Daphne, forgetting polite- 
ness in the plenitude of her sincerity, " that 
I would much rather not come across the 
Modern Blue-stocking." 

** Miss Hardcastle will inevitably come 
across you," returns Seveme, looking 
amused. ^^ In a couple of days, to-morrow 
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perhaps, Miss Hardcastle, and a party of 
her friends, will arrive in Jersey on a 
yachting expedition." 

Daphne's cheeks deepen in hue till they 
match the red horizon streak illumining 
the farthest north. " Keep her away — 
keep her away from Fief-de-la-Keine ! Never 
let my ignorance be placed side by side 
with the science of such a paragon ! ' ' This 
is her first thought; perhaps I should say 
the first rush of wordless emotion from 
which thought springs. One second later, 
**And is Miss Hardcastle tall or short?" 
she asks, her voice so excellently schooled 
that her companion's dull masculine per- 
ceptions detect in it no constraint. '^ Has 
she black eyes or blue, dark hair or 
blonde ? " 

Sir John Severne unfastens a locket from 
his watch-chain, then, opening its hinge, 
moves so that he may conyeniently display 
the face it contains to Mrs. Chester. 

"After the lapse of three years it is 
difficult to speak accurately about shades 
of colour," he remarks, watching — not the 
faded photograph of the woman he is to 
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^ved, but the flushed and living face of 
this daughter of Heth, this acquaintance 
of yesterday, with whom akeady he is more 
than half in love. " Miss Hardcastle, I 
have a fancy, was called fair — but no, you 
are fair, in the true painter's acceptation 
of the word. She was — I am convinced 
I could get a likeness of you at this 
moment, if there were light enough to 
draw. One Uttle line more in profile." 
"With an artist's privilege, Severne's hand 
rests for a moment's space upon her coils 
of silken hair. " You will give me a first 
sitting to-morrow, will you not ? " 

^^ And her eyes are dark, for certain. Sir 
John, I like the face of ^ your own corre- 
spondent.' There is something one could 
rely upon about that mouth. In spite of all 
the terrible things you have said on the 
score of Blue-stockings, I don't think I 
shall be very frightened to make [the ac- 
quaintance of — of " out come the words 

with an effort, *^Miss Hardcastle, your 
sweetheart." 

A score of stars have cleft the pallid 
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orange of the sky by the time that Seveme" 
and Mrs. Chester bid good-night outside the 
wicket-gate of Fief-de-la-Eeine. The ruby 
glow has vanished off shore and rocks; 
twihght is growing in the hollows of tha 
sandhills, and amongst the berceaux and 
espaliers of the dewy bird-haunted garden. 

When Sir John has got about a hundred 
yards along his road he turns, and through 
the hazy light discerns that a woman' & 
figure (he would know it among a hundred 
already) lingers in the farm porch. As he 
looks, the figure moves : Daphne, for an 
instant, hesitates, then sends him a last 
"good-night" from the tips of her fingers, 
and disappears into the house. 

"Willingly, but in vain, would Seveme's 
imagination invest that parting gesture 
with tender meaning. 

'^ Miss Hardcastle — your sweetheart ! '* 
The words, spoken as Daphne Chester 
spoke them, are still sounding, with un- 
pleasant distinctness, in his ears. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

BOMANCE. 

"Yes, his maternal great-aunt must have 
been a Miss Clavering of Logan," says 
Isabella Vansittart, with deliberation, " co- 
heiress to the Logan estates, and a noted 
beauty. The Marquis de Valmont was her 
first lover. He got kiUed in a duel with the 
celebrated Colonel Buller, and six montha 
later she married Henry Vansittaxt, a 
second cousin of our father's. It was the 
year of the peace," goes on Isabella, shut- 
ting her eyes that she may better recall 
these extraneous details of the narrative. 
"I was fifteen years old, and just going 
over from Edinburgh to a school in Brus- 
sels. A Miss Kinlock in the old town made 
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my frocks — Kinlock, or Kinnaird, I would 
not be sure as to the name, but I know she 
lived in one of the wynds running out of the 
Lawn Market .... Aye, aye — six months 
after her lover's death, Ellen Clavering 
married Henry Vansittart. I remember 
being taken to the theatre, and seeing the 
bride and bridegroom. It was Siddons' 
benefit. She played Mrs. Beverley in the 
* Gamester ' . . . . You understand me, 
Theodora, you are following what I say ? 
A great-aunt of this young man, Seveme, 
married our father's cousin, Henry Van- 
sittart." 

Notwithstanding the beauty of the June 
night, the lamps in the farm parlour are ht, 
the cm-tains closely drawn. Aunt Hosie sits 
silent at her knitting, a shade more of 
gravity than is usual round her hps. The 
two elder sisters are in the thick of the 
backgammon contest, with which, winter 
and summer alike, their eventless days 
come to a close. 

" There, Daphne ! You hear ? " cries 
Miss Theodora, as Daphne Chester enters. 
^* According to Isabella's chronology, we 
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may claim a kind of kinship with your hero. 
* Handsome is that handsome does/ " con- 
tinues Theodora. " Sir John Seveme is 
one of the very ugliest men it has been my 
luck to meet. Still, there can be no doubt 
he behaved with presence of mind, aa 
regards the child — presence of mind simply. 
As to thinking there could have been any 
danger, with Paul actually under my own 
eyes, it is ridiculous" 

No woman can be prompter than Theo-^ 
dora Vansittart to confess herself a heinous 
and miserable sinner, so long as she con- 
fesses it in the words of the Litany, her 
Sunday bonnet, and the presence of a re- 
spectable congregation. To own that she 
has ever fallen asleep in daytime is an ad- 
mission of on-coming age beyond her moral 
strength. 

"Ugly!'' exclaims Daphne indignantly^ 
Aunt Hosie chiming in a deep-toned seconds 
" Sir John Seveme ugly ? " 

'' To a remarkable and unusual extent,'^ 
answers Miss Theodora. " I might indeed 
say of his face, that it has no line of feature 
at all; a face, as our poor father used to 
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remark, without a profile. "When I saw him 
at work in the hay-field this afternoon, I 
could not help feeling how well the employ- 
ment sat upon him. But of course youth, 
animal spirits, and a sunburnt skin have 
ttlways a certain charm for some tastes ! " 

Straight before Daphne's eyes hangs the 
picture of a man with a "Hne of feature; " 
n photograph, nearly life-sized, of Barry 
Chester, taken in the days of their court- 
ship; the early days when Miss Theodora 
was loud in praise of aristocratic profiles; 
flushed with warm hope, too, on the score 
of the Landed Gentry generally, the "War- 
wickshire Stamers in particular. 

She turns aside from it with one of the 
■sharp stabs of pain that any vivid remem- 
brance of her marriage always occasions 
her. 

" Sir John Severne has a great heart. 
Who could cavil about the profile of a man 
who had been your salvation^ rescued that 
which is dearer to you than your own life ? 
Sir John Severne is .... " her voice 
trembles, "is everything to me that one 
human being can be to another." 
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"Ahem! sister," cries Miss Theodora, 
not without a shade of meaning in her 
voice; "it is your turn to play; I have 
thrown cinqace again, and do not enter." 

"Aye, aye," muses Miss Vansittart, hold- 
ing the dice-box loosely between her weU- 
formed withered old hands. " It was in the 
year of the peace. I am quite sure about 
the year, because of my going to school, 
and I am certaiii that a Miss Kinlock, or 
Kinnaird, who lived by the Lawn Market, 
made my frocks. But what renders the 
coming of this young man really extra- 
ordinary is — that two nights ago, I had a 
4ream about him. You hear, all of you, a 
dream ! " 

Isabella Vansittart's tone is oracular. 

She is a fine, upright old woman, dressed 
as middle-aged ladies used to dress, forty 
years ago, with a kerchief of soft white net 
showing above the throat of her gown, a 
front of flat flaxen curls, and a turban. 
You could no more imagine Isabella Van- 
sittart without those curls and that turban, 
than you could imagine a Terburgh without 
a satin dress, or a Paul Potter without cows. 
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Even in illness she has been known to wear 
them stiQ — for the doctor. 

*' I saw him, as plainly as I see either of 
you, dripping with water, supporting Paul 
in his arms, and with his right hand holding 
out a wedding ring. Not altogether such a 
dream as could be wished, I am aware, but 
we must receive such things," says Miss 
Vansittart solemnly, *'for good or for evil, 
as they are sent to us. That dream por- 
tends marriage." 

That Demoiselle Isabella possesses the 
faculty of second sight, or, at least, of 
dreaming prophetic dreams, is a fact ac- 
knowledged in every fisher-hut and farm- 
house around Fief-de-la-Eeine. 

A commonplace philosopher would pro- 
bably account for the gift by natural means : 
in the first place, because her utterances, 
are wont to be post-prophetic ; in the 
second, because she has reached an age at 
which existence itself is little else than a 
dream, the boundary line between sleeping 
and waking well-nigh obliterated, the 
dreamer, himself, scarce capable of dis- 
tinguishing between the real and unreal 
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images which flit unconnectedly before 
his mind. No such incredulity, however, 
shadows the simple faith of the Queruee 
country-folk; and many an "unlucky look- 
ing " heifer has been sold below its market 
value, many a fishing-boat kept from start- 
ing at her destined hour, under the influence 
of Demoiselle Isabella's dreams. 

Even Aunt Hosie, the least superstitious 
of hving creatures, keeps a corner of belief^ 
amidst all her sound healthy scepticism, for 
Isabella's prophecies. 

" Marriage ! " she exclaims, letting go her 
knitting with an abruptness that causes at 
least a quarter of a row of stitches to drop 
from the pins, and with an acerbity very 
unusual in her voice. "I wish the word 
were expunged from the EngKsh language. 
Marriage ! Here — at Fief-de-la-Eeine." 

In justice to Aunt Hosie, I must offer a 
footnote as to this bold attack on our social 
moralities. The one dread of her life is 
a second lover, a second shipwreck, for 
Daphne, and during the past two hours she 
has been keeping stealthy watch over a 
certain pair of figures (happily unconscious 
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of her scrutiny) as they stood together in 
the sunset on the beach, or loitered through 
the soft grey shadows of the farm-garden. 

As we grow old our imagination is apt 
to make freer use of the ruins of memory 
than of untried materials when we indulge 
in visions of the future. Aunt Hosie's 
matrimonial air-castles — she has been con- 
structing not a few this evening — are better 
furnished, you may be sure, with dungeons 
and torture-chambers than with the moonlit 
terraces and rose-twined bowers of which 
youth loves to dream ! 

" Fief-de-la-Keine is no place for talk of 
wedding rings," she continues, with a quick 
glance at Daphne Chester's face. "As long 
as we confine our reveries to potato-crops 
and heifers, we shall do well." 

'^But Fief-de-la-Eeine is not Europe," 
says the girl, in her subdued voice. " There 
are people in the world besides us, people 
for whom the word ' life ' has still a mean- 
ing. Sir John Seveme, for instance. He 
has been telling me about" — if her voice 
falters, she steadies it so promptly, that 
even Aunt Hosie does not detect the weak- 
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ness — "about the lady he is engaged to 
marry. A Miss Hardcastle." 

Theodora Vansittart looks round, with a 
jump, from her backgammon. 

" Hardcastle ! Well, I protest, this is 
one of the most curious things imaginable. 
It did not occur to you, I suppose, child, 
to inquire if she came of the Dinorben 
family." 

"I inquired nothing," Daphne answers, a 
little wearily. " But if you are curious in 
the matter. Aunt Theodora, you will have 
an opportunity soon of investigating it at 
first-hand. Miss Hardcastle is coming over 
from London in a friend's yacht, it seems, 
before Sir John Severne leaves Jersey." 

"And, I have no doubt, will prove to be 
the daughter of my very oldest friend," 
cries poor Theodora, to whom the words 
" yacht " and " London " sound like deHght- 
ful echoes from some higher state of exist- 
ence. " I knew them in Dublin — ^we were 
quartered there, together — and a pair of the 
most elegant creatures they were, Captain 
and the Honourable Mrs. Hardcastle — or 
Harrington ? Now I think of it, I believe 
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the name must have been Harrington. At 
all events, these chance meetings are- 
charming— unexpected flowers along hfe's- 
dusty wayside ! If novel writers were to^ 
set down half the romantic things that 
actually happen, the critics might well call 
their situations over-coloured." 

'' I care not what romances go on in the 
world,'' says Aunt Hosie, rising and resting 
her hand kindly on Daphne's shoulder, " so 
long as we keep clear of them. Eomances 
are delightful affairs, I have no doubt — ^to' 
every one but the people who enact the 
prominent parts." 

Daphne is silent. 




CHAPTEE VIII. 



REALITY. 



Three days speed by — oh, the quickness of 
time when, from the tint of things, days 
must needs be unique, the j&rst or the last 
of a too brief, too great, human happiness ! 
On the fourth comes a telegraphic message, 
informing Seveme that his mistress has 
reached Guernsey. Eight-and-fgrty hours, 
perhaps less. Miss Hardcastle and her 
friends will give to the smaller islands, and 
then — Sir John may look for their arrival 
in Jersey! Eight- and-forty hours more of 
the fool's paradise into which he has allowed 
a graceful head, a smile, a trick of speech, 
to lead him, and he shall take up the thread 
of lawful love-making just where it was 
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dropped three years ago ; shall realise how 
far a boy's ball-room fancy and a man's day- 
light judgment can be made to assimilate. 

The shadows chase each other across the 
moss-grown dial — does Mrs. Chester recall 
the hours before the Government House 
ball, when these same shadows were all too 
laggard for her? The last day has come, 
and as usual the lovers (I mean the people 
who, under no possible circumstances, must 
ever be lovers) are spending it together : 
the hour, four in the afternoon ; the scene,. 
a shady spot upon the beach — ^which by 
common consent has grown to be called Sir 
John's atelier. 

Seveme is really a figure-painter of more 
than average amateur skill, and has half 
filled a sketch-book with Queruee portraits 
— Mrs. Chester, who honestly believes her- 
self to be receiving friendly lessons in 
water-colour, for ever at his side. 

To-day, after long persuasion, Margot^ 
rubicund, taciturn Margot, has been induced 
to serve as model. 

As a matter of principle, with a solid 
basis of experience, Margot regards por- 
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trait-taking as an occult practice, not to 
be encouraged by church-going Christian 
folk. Margot had a cousin who, in an un- 
wary moment, let herself be "frappee " by 
a traveUing photographer, and was subject 
to attaques de nerfs for ever afterwards. 
She has heard teU how M. Simonet, the 
witch cattle-doctor, the other side the 
island, has got his house hung about with 
images, and if you offend him, and M. 
Simonet chose to bum a light before your 
image. . . . No, this is a subject on which 
Margot refuses to be expansive. 

As every chain, however, has its weakest 
link, so has every human conscience its 
price. Margot's vulnerable point is — ^pride 
of race. 

A legend runs throughout the district, 
that her great-grandfather was the man 
who, " in the times of the war,'' sold the 
island to the French, a legend which has 
always given the girl a kind of social or 
brevet rank among her peers. 

The recollection proves stronger than her 
principles now. 

One or two crafty allusions, made by Sir 
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Jolm, to 1781, and Baron Eullecour, suflfioe 
to raise Margot, in her own estimation, to 
the dignity of an historical character, and, 
as I have said, she yields ! Yields, and 
with the muscles of her mouth set hke iron, 
her complexion deepening and deepening 
through every shade of peony to black, 
endures an hour and a haK of torture, in 
the combined interests of history and of art. 
At last the portrait is finished. Margot, 
hotter than if she had been reaping under 
an August sun, has rushed away out of 
human ken, into the cool depths of the 
farmhouse still-room, and Mrs. Chester and 
Severne are left alone ; Paul enjoying his 
afternoon siesta upon his mother's lap. Sir 
John lazily sketching in a group of weed- 
grown boulders, for the foreground of a 
picture, already taken, of Daphne and her 
little son. 

Alas ! if he works lazily, he is thinking 
hard, counting with miserly greed every 
look from the soft-lucent hazel eyes, every 
smile from the fresh lips that after to-day 
shall be as nothing to him. 

The ateher, it must be explained, is 
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situated in a tiny creek or inlet, scarce a 
■couple of stones' throw distant from Fief- 
de-la-Eeine ; a creek down whose steep 
overhanging banks the primroses blossom, 
almost to the tide's level, under the first 
sun of March, and which now, at mid- 
summer, are knee-deep in bracken, ferns, 
and bilberries. A solitary lichen-stained 
rock, hollowed into weirdest shapes by wind 
and sea, yields shelter towards the middle 
of the creek from the afternoon sun ; and 
beneath this rock, precisely in such a point 
as to be invisible from the summit of the 
bank, is the ^' atelier." 

The breeze rustles sleepily amongst the 
long sea-grasses; on high there is scarce 
motion enough to bear along the few clouds 
flecking the hot azure of the sky. 

It is one of those rare days when every 
commonest object, every meanest flower of 
nature is at its fairest — ^how much more the 
fair face a man loves, with the love of five- 
and-twenty, and from which to-morrow's 
sun shall inevitably part him ! 

^^ Next to the performance of one's duty, 
the best thing is — one's well-earned rest 
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after duty." Thus speaks a pleasant, slightly 
drawling masculine voice from the bank 
immediately above; so close to them that 
Kttle Paul hears it through his dreams^ 
and half awakens. ^^ We have searched 
for the man it was our duty to search for. 
In vain. We give the man up. We sit 
down." 

Daphne peeps out cautiously between a 
crevice of rocks and grass, and discerns — 
a lady and gentleman, young, well-favoured, 
and newly married. 

Upon the last point, womanlike, Mrs. 
Chester feels no shadow of indecision; 
while as to dress 

^ ' Aunt Theodora should be here. Sir John,'* 
she whispers, not without a flutter of ex- 
citement in her tone. ^' Why, she is later 
than the latest number of the Petit Gourrier 
des Dames ! A skirt, — oh, so narrow, that 
it would take a year's study to learn to walk 
in it at all. A fan-shaped train (for our 
bilberry bushes) carried over one arm. And 
a hat .... I have heard of Mother Hub- 
bard hats before ! I never knew they could 
be- made to keep on human heads. Move 
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only one yard farther away from me and 
you will see her." 

But Severn does not stir. 

"I saw quite enough pillowcase skirts^ 
quite enough impossible hats of every class, 
as I came through Paris, Mrs. Chester. Is. 
she pretty? If you can conscientiously 
promise me the sight of a prettier face " 

" Speak lower, or they will hear us," 
interrupts Daphne, putting aside the im- 
pending compliment, and. still yielding it 
the sweetest of all acknowledgments — Br 
blush. ^'Pretty? Well, no. The hat ia 
a marvel, the dress perfect, but " 

" Precisely. That ' but ' teUs aU. I am 
not going to vacate my present position 
for the advantage of looking at a hat, a 
dress, and an ugly woman ! " 

'' Eeddish-brown eyes ; reddish-brown hair, 
yet with a golden tint running through the 
lights " 

" Auricomus Fluid. Twenty-one shillings 
and sixpence a bottle." 

'^ Very black lashes, eyebrows almost too 
distinctly drawn " 

^^ Antimony and a pencil." 
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^^A pale skin, a nose in one line with 
the forehead, and a discontented mouth. 
No, she is smiling— I am perfectly con- 
vinced that they are bride and bridegroom 
— she is charming." 

^'The question is," says voice number 
two, from the bank; just for a moment 
Sir John starts a httle at the sound, 
'' whether the first best thing would be — 
not to perform one's duty at all ? It cer- 
tainly was less dusty at sea than we have 
found it among these horrible lanes." 

^'But among the lanes, my dear child, 
we have been alone." 

(" Our position is not honourable," whis- 
pers Daphne, rosy red. ^'I don't believe 
they are bride and bridegroom. They are 
lovers, poor things ! We have no right 
to overhear their conversation." And then 
falls to hstening again with all her might.) 

^^ Besides, there is something I have long 
wished to speak to you about, only I could 
never find an opportunity. I intend to 
marry." 

The speaker is a bored, ^^atrociously 
good-looking fellow," of two or three and 
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thirty. His dress, the cut of his blonde 
moustache, the fact of his carrying a white 
umbrella as a protection from the sun, lead 
you to class him, at a glance, as a Con- 
tinental Englishman, but of what particular 
type it would be hard to say. Certainly 
he is not a bankrupt ; bankrupts have too 
much to think about to be bored. Nor 
is he an artist — no artist ever wore a waxed 
moustache ; nor a special correspondent^ 
nor a priest in mufti ^ nor a cotton lord- 
The series of negations lands you in diplo^ 
macy. You remepnber to have seen orna- 
mental men of this genus — ^unsalaried at- 
taches with faintest ultimate views as to 
payment and promotion — ^hovering round 
the embassies in Paris and Vienna, or lead- 
ing cotillons, to the admiration of all save 
lucre-seeking parents, at ambassador's balls. 
Men possessing much of the cosmopolitan 
liveliness which replaces conversation at 
dinner-parties, eschewing politics from pre- 
dilection and principle alike, but knowing 
their Brillat-Savarin by heart, and who are 
invariably well posted in the last green- 
room gossip of the theatres. Human crea- 
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tures, whose depths of shallowness 'twere 
hard to fathom, and yet whose company is 
frequently better worth having than that of 
wiser men. 

" Diseurs de bona mots, fades earacteres." 

No. The verse of the old French cynic 
liits too hard. Bons mots, as former 
generations understood them, cost labour. 
The modem fine gentleman leaves that 
to the staff of funny newspapers- — ^would 
no more think of elaborating a witticism 
than he would aspire to the discovery of 
a new planet, or the composition of a new 
sauce. Of the three achievements I am 
quite sure he^ would look upon the com- 
position of the sauce as the greatest. 

*^ Marry ! " This time it is the lady 
who speaks, with a disdainful little curl 
of the lip, a disdainful inflection in the 
clear, slightly-metallic voice. " You, who 
have always said ' ' 

''That it is hard to see of what use 
married men could be in the universal 
scheme of things. Well, we are most of 
us queer studies, perhaps, from that point 
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of view. I think you, my dear, at all 
events, are not a fitting person to decry 
marriage." 

^'I think we came to a decision some 
time ago that there was one subject of 
which you and I would never speak until 
it was forced upon us. My marriage," the 
clear voice falters a bit, ^^ can have no con- 
nection in the whole wide world with you." 

^' None. Possibly that is the fact that 
has made me thirlk of setting up a rival 
establishment, opening a domestic happi- 
ness account on my own behalf." 

''Domestic happiness? Oh, this is the 
best thing I have heard ! " 

'' Domestic happiness. A leg of mutton 
to-day ; a hash to-morrow. Perambulators. 
Shppers. Axe there to be no more cakes 
and ale in the world, do you suppose, be- 
cause one infatuated young person of whom 
we have knowledge happens to have con- 
sumed hers ? " 

Th6re is a little pause after this : then — 

'' It would be asking too much," exclaims 
the girl's voice petulantly. " It would be 
trenching on ground too delicate for an out- 
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side observer to inquire the name of your 
intended?" 

^' I put much the same question to myself 
to-day." 

'' To yourself ? What absurdity ! " 

*^ At breakfast, limiting my speculations, 
for form's sake, to the company presents 
Naturally, but for Jerningham, I would 
have fixed on Lady Lydia." 

*^ That goes without saying. You forget, 
perhaps, that Lady Lydia's greatest charm 
is — Mr. Jerningham." 

"Afterwards, coming down with a crash 
from the ideal to the actual, I thought .... 
You need not look so scornful, my poor 
child; I am perfectly in earnest." 

" Scornful ? I ! When I can scarcely 
attain to feeling interested. How wonder- 
fully one's face must behe one's sensations 
at times! " 

" That I could not do better than grow 
soft on Agatha de Mauley." 

" A widow." 

" I adore widows." 

(Under the shelter of the rock beneath, 
Mrs. Chester colours. Sir John Severne is 
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looking singularly, unaccountably ill at his 
ease.) 

*'A woman who has been already mar- 
ried," proceeds the voice masculine, with 
slow emphasis ; ^ ^ a woman who has been 
once trained, however badly, in the way 
wherein she should go, must have gained 
some faint rudimentary knowledge of the 
art of dining. If the first husband had a 
temper, she has probably been drilled into 
putting on her bonnet with despatch. Two 
cardinal virtues. This brings it to a ques- 
tion of the late Mr. de Mauley's temper." 

^^Do you know what I am thinking?" 
cries the girl, impatiently. '^ I am thinking 
that every month, every hour you live, you 
grow more and more radically foohsh." 

^' I know it. At two-and- thirty years of 
age, I am fool enough still to carry a heart 
about with me, somewhere." 

^^A heart," she repeats mockingly. "A 
heart that beats for Agatha de Mauley ! " 

" Of course, if it gives you any pleasm'e 
to say so." 

" A designing creature, old enough to be 
your grandmother ; and fast, extravagant 
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enough — no ! language fails me. I should 
be sorry to attempt even to finish the com- 
parison. Married to Agatha de Mauley you 
would be in gaol, both of you, in a fortnight. 
Now if you were to turn your attention to 
Mattie Eivers " 

^^ Aged twenty-nine, emancipated to the 
extent of living alone in chambers, sus- 
pected by her enemies of the most advanced 
theology, and by her friends of the very 
heaviest flirtations, and at the present 
moment collecting materials for a three- 
volume novel ! It is a curious fact," the 
speaker remarks deliberately, like a man 
carefully ransacking the storehouse of his 
thoughts, " a deuced curious fact, that all 
the nice-looking people who go about the 
world in yachts, should be accompanied by 
a writing-woman in search of materials for 
a three- volume novel. I met with precisely 
the same thing last autumn — somewhere on 
the Levant, was it ? " 

'^ Cousin Felix, you may not be very deep 
in scientific subjects, not quite as deep as 
Fraulein Schnapper, for instance; but for 
social generalisations, at once rapid and pro- 
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found, I don't know that I ever met your 
equal." 

^^Yes. If I had Clementina and a dic- 
tionary constantly at hand, I believe I 
might pass muster among my betters in 
time." 

Sir John Severne springs to his feet with 
an energy that sends his colour-box, pencils, 
and Daphne Chester's portrait spinning ! 




CHAPTEK IX. 




THE ZEIT-GEIST. 

"Have you got any shade among the rocks 
there ? " says Cousin Felix, glancing lazily 
down at the sketching party, from beneath 
the edge of his umbrella. 

It is a modest boast of Mr. Broughton's,. 
that no situation of life (and, unless his 
friends malign him, he has been in some 
sufficiently complex ones) has ever put him 
off his guard, ever upset the equilibrium of 
his finely-balanced conscience. 

The sudden apparition of Sir John 
Severne, at the very instant when he, Felix 
Broughton, is murmuring soft confidences, 
into the ear of Sir John Severne's promised 
v^ife, causes him no embarrassment now. 
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A frightened little cry from Miss Hard- 
castle, her guilt-stricken face, bring the 
truth home to his moral perceptions before 
he has had time to survey the material 
aspect of things through his eye-glass ; and 
on the moment, with the look, the voice 
^of innocence, he hits upon a question, 
at once appropriate, conciliatory, uncom- 
promising. 

^^ If there is any shade worth speaking of, 
you shall be the mountain and we Mahomet, 
otherwise ' ' 

'^ We have been driving half over the 
island," cries Miss Hardcastle, actually 
betrayed into the indiscretion of excusing 
herself. '' At last I remembered the name 
of your friends' house — Fief-de-la-Eeine, is 
it not ? And the people there directed us 
to the beach, and .... and we were look- 
ing for you " 

^^ And have been unexpectedly successful 
in our search," says Cousin FeHx calmly; 
all this before young Severne has uttered a 
word. ^' Allow me to offer you my arm, 
Clementina, as the question of. shade seems 
decided. The bank is steep." 
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The bank is steep, Clementina's high- 
heeled " Boucher " shoes are tight. Cousin 
Felix, with his white umbrella, primrose 
gloves, and faultless necktie, would seem 
less adapted for sea-beach cUmbing, than for 
reposing under the awning of a city cafe, 
or sauntering among the fountained alleys 
of a Kurhaus pleasure-garden. 

At last, after a good many abortive starts, 
forced halts, and unexpected avalanches of 
sand, the descent is an accompUshed fact. 

Miss Hardcastle quits Felix Broughton's 
arm. 

The lovers, divided during the lapse of 
three cruel years, stand face to face. 

They shake hands. Cousin Felix looking 
on with the pleasantest, I had almost said 
the most paternal expression, in the world. 
They don't find one syllable to say. 

Is this the beginning of the end ? 

"Clementina forgets to introduce me," 
remarks Mr. Broughton, coming forward 
with his little air of genial suavity, a hand 
outstretched. " Or perhaps she thinks it 
a case in which the mutual desire to meet 
renders introduction superfluous. How are= 
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you, Seveme ? Welcome back from India. 
Warm, is it not ? " 

^' Very warm," repeats Sir Jolm, laconic- 
ally, and submitting to, rather than ac- 
cepting, the proffered hand-shake. " You 
arrived in Jersey this morning, I conclude, 
Clem Miss Hardcastle ? " 

He has thought of her as '' Clementina " 
during their three years of betrothal ; as 
'^ Clementina " has written her love-letters, 
hopeful, despairing, ardent, gradually cool- 
ing? t)y the score. Yet now that hope is 
so near fruition, now that they are to be 
married in August, and stand, under this 
June sun, looking into each other's eyes, 
the famiHar Christian name refuses to leave 
his hps. 

And during the last day or two he has 
scarce been able to restrain himself from 
caUing Mrs. Chester " Daphne ! " 

^^ Yes," answers Cousin Felix, upon whom 
all the burden of talking seems to fall, but 
with grace, '' we ran over from the other 
island, Jersey — no, Guernsey — ^Aldemey — 
help me, Clementina, you know I never 
can remember which is which. At aU 
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events, we ran over from the other place . 
this morning. Jemingham found out, from 
some culpably interested pilot, no doubt, 
that the tides here would suit for conger- 
troUing, and hurried us off in the very- 
middle of our breakfast. Capital fellow, 
Jemingham, — you know him, Severne ? " 

'* I remember hearing that Lady Lydia 
Jemingham had a husband." 

*' Precisely, the very man, and an ex- 
cellent fellow, too, in his quiet, unobtru- 
sive way, but crazed on the score of fish. 
Ah ! " a sudden animation brightening his 
bored voice, as the face of a pretty woman, 
the face of Daphne, comes within the range 
of his eye-glass, ^' what have we here — 
sketching ? " 

Sir John Severne's colour-box overturned, 
his pencils and sketch-book, he on the wet 
sand. Daphne, with senses ostensibly fixed 
on the distant sea, sits haK in light, half 
in shade, beneath the rock ; her yellow 
hair glinting in the sun, her girUsh figure 
looking more girlish than its wont, in the 
plain cotton gown that forms so strong a 
contrast to the silk attire, the drawn-back 
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skirts, the fan-shaped train of Miss Hard- 
castle. Little Paul, still rosy from sleep, 
stands barefooted, finger on lip, intently 
watching the new-comers at her side. 

'' We were just ... . that is, I was 
•sketching in a foreground," says Seveme, 
betrayed, in his turn, into the weakness of 
an excuse. ''One sees such wonderful 
effects among these Jersey rocks.'' 

" Charming effects, in truth," returns 
Oousin Felix, with an expressive glance 
in the direction of Daphne Chester. 

And then there is a fall stop. Miss 
Hardcastle traces hieroglyphics on the sand 
with the point of her parasol. Sir John 
Severne searches with all his might for 
something to say, and searches in vain. 
Mr. Broughton pulls down the points of 
his blonde moustache, with the air of a 
philosopher, but speaks not. 

Daphne, country-taught Daphne, is the 
first to break the silence, thereby illus- 
trating the old adage, as to the most per- 
fect simphcity being ofttimes the most 
perfect good breeding. 

She rises, hesitates for an instant, then 
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comes forward, a smile of genuine welcome 
round her lips, to Clementina. 

*' Every one around Fief-de-la-Eeine will 
be glad to see you, Miss Hardcastle. Sir 
John Severne has told you — no ! what 
makes us look upon him as an old and 
valued friend? Ah, then you must hear 
our version of the story. Paul, come here- 
This is my little son, who but " 

*' For a certain high spring- tide would 
never have taught me the mystery of cabot- 
fishing," interrupts Severne quickly. ''Do 
your best, Mrs. Chester — I know the ex- 
cellence of your intentions, but 'tis work 
thrown away. You will not succeed in get- 
ting Miss Hardcastle to look upon me in 
the light of a hero." 

" * No man is ever a hero to' ... . no, 
that cannot be it. I must have got hold 
of the wrong end of the proverb, as usual." 
Need I say that Cousin FeUx is the 
speaker ? '* And so your name is Paul, eh,, 
youngster ! " raising the child aloft to his 
tall shoulder, and at once attaining a promi- 
nent place in Daphne's regard. ^'' Suppose 
you and I find a sheltered spot out of the 
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sun, and make friends. I carry about bon- 
bons on purpose for naughty boys, M. Paul. 
Good boys have the reward of being good. 
They can get on without me. You hke 
burnt almonds? So does the lady in the 
Mother Hubbard hat, only you must not 
tell her I said so. I have got a packet 
of the sort she most affects in my pocket.'' 

Cousin Felix seats himself, in the shade, 
on a ledge of rock, and begins gravely ta 
search his pockets for burnt almonds ; Paul, 
with wide-open eyes, with parted hps ap- 
praising the hat, the sleeve-links, the gloves, 
the white umbrella of this most dazzling 
meteor that has ever risen above the horizon 
of his Httle life. 

Daphne and Miss Hardcastle glide into 
the effortless small-talk with which women, 
gentle or simple, educated or unlearned, 
gild over the awkward beginnings, alas, and 
endings, of human intercourse. 

Sir John Severne has leisure to scrutinise 
the face of his betrothed, and to gauge the 
depth of his own emotions at being once 
more in her presence. 

Clementina Hardcastle has undoubted 
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•claims, Mrs. Chester's "but," notwith- 
standing, to the title of a pretty woman. 
Her classically- cut nose and forehead are 
blended with the dehcate decision that I 
remember to have remarked in the profile 
of some world-famous marble Minerva. Her 
lips when she smiles — Miss Hardcastle 
smiles rarely — have a little, haK-sad sweet- 
ness that is charming. Her complexion is 
of the severely excellent kind that neither 
blushes, nor fades, nor freckles, nor does any- 
thing that a well-trained complexion ought 
not to do. Dressed in her perfectly-fitting 
London dress, gloves, necktie, boots, all un- 
impeachable, the correctest hat crowning 
the pinnacle of her deftly- arranged plaits, 
the correctest httle platitudes on her hps, — 
what fault could the most exacting lover 
find in Miss Hardcastle at this moment ? 

Sir John finds the fatal one that she is 
without fault. 

He has grown accustomed, during the 
past dehcious days, to a woman who shows 
a dozen deficiencies in a minute, whose 
features are unclassical, whose accents are 
not devoid of Jersey patois, whose sen- 
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tences, on more than one occasion, have 
been known to need a nominative. A woman 
who braids her hair — that true gold hair of 
hers — as though she had never seen a look- 
ing-glass, who wears gowns of a three-year- 
old pattern, thick country shoes and a sun- 
bonnet, and is admirable, in spite of, or by 
reason of it all. 

Wherever you find a friendship trenching 
on the borderland of love, the French 
proverb is as applicable as in the case of 
lovers themselves : 

" One must stand with lips upheld ; the 
other with cheek abased.'' 

With Daphne Chester, Severne's attitude 
has ever been a stooping one. He knows 
so much of the world and she so little, he 
is so clever (I am stating her estimate of 
things) and she so ignorant, that their 
relations have rested precisely on the foot- 
ing sweetest to a man's vanity, or, if that 
be language too plain, best attuned to his 
sense of the eternal fitness of things. 

Miss Hardcastle, to say the least, has 
learnt as much of the world as himself; 
standing beside her at this moment, he 
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thinks "with a kind of shudder Jiow much 
she must have learnt during his idle three 
years in India ! She has opinions, not his 
opinions, on most subjects, would as soon 
be guilty of a sentence that would not bear 
parsing as of a dress made by an unknown 
milliner, can give you the very latest scien- 
tific news respecting the conflagration of a 
sun, or the fertilisation of an orchid, and 
has written him love-letters containing allu- 
sions to porphyritic rocks. 

'^ Clementina and a dictionary ! " Even 
the shallow brain of Felix Broughton has 
been able to discover the harmony that 
subsists between the two ideas. 

"You don't hke burnt almonds, Mrs. 
Chester?" asks Cousin Fehx, in his well- 
toned, half- awake voice. " Well, at least, 
you wiU take shelter from the sun with me 
and M. Paul ? The way that EngKshwomen 
brave the inclemencies of cUmate is mar- 
vellous," he goes on, as Daphne, too shy 
to refase, sits down beside him on the 
rock ! " And still there are no women in 
the world who can show such complexions. 
Look at me, Paul, my friend. Ah, I see. 
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Hazel eyes, with black lashes. A perfect 
likeness." 

Daphne reddens at the covert compliment 
to herself; she smiles at the open one to 
Paul. Mr. Broughton, without loss of time, 
adjusts his eye-glass and himself to one of 
the innocent half-flirtations which come to 
him as simply as nectar-tasting to a butter- 
fly, the moment he finds himself by the side 
of a young and pretty woman. 

These non-amative elements, the two 
supernumeraries of the scene, disposed of, 
what shall hinder the lovers-in- chief from 
wandering away among the rocks and 
renewing the oaths, laughed at by Jove, of 
former days ? Severne gives a rapid glance 
at Clementina. She is watching Felix 
Broughton; watching him, not with the 
rare smile that can transform her face to 
beauty, but rather with an expression that, 
•did the circumstances not render such a 
supposition absurd, might be termed a jealous 
one. 

"It is one of those horribly stifling after- 
noons, when even doing nothing is too great 
an exertion," she observes a little shortly, 
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and selecting an upright slab of rock be* 
neath which to arrange, I cannot say com- 
pose, her charms. ^' You must find the 
heat of Jersey almost as unendurable as 
India, Sir John?" 

^' I have managed to exist through a week 
of it," he answers, taking his place, as duty 
bids him do, at her feet. '' But then I have 
really improved the shining hours with 
hard work. Do you draw as much as ever^ 
Clementina?" He has accomplished the 
Christian name at last. ''I remember in 
the old days before I left " 

^^I sketch in autumn," says Miss Hard- 
castle, much as one might remark that the 
leaves fall, or the days shorten. ^' During^ 
the season, of course, one could not trifle- 
away the time on accomplishments, and 
then the exhibitions so thoroughly put one 
out of conceit with one's own attempts." 

It is encouraging to think that Clemen-^ 
tina Hardcastle ever can be put out of con- 
ceit with anything. 

Seveme asks a commonplace question 
about the pictures of the year; alas, and 
gets an answer that freezes him more than 
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did the geological love-letter! Mr. Such- 
an-one paints *' flat skies, mechanical 
foliage." The ''putting together" of 
Blanque is defective ; the colouring of Trois 
Etoiles "treacly." Every depreciatory 
term in studio argot would seem to he at 
Clementina's finger-ends, as they certainly 
are applied hy her without stint. Evidently 
she helongs to the class who judge rather 
than love. In matters outside the walls of 
Burlington House would it he the same ? 

Daphne listens, not altogether without a 
pang of envy, to the calm assurance with 
which Sir John Severne's sweetheart dis- 
plays her stock of knowledge. What can 
he, in his inmost judgment, have thought 
of her^ a country ignoramus who never 
learned an art term in her life, and to 
whom every name on the list of the Eoyal 
Academy is unknown ? 

" You have not heen to London this 
spring, Mrs. Chester ? " asks Cousin Felix, 
packing away the remains of the humt 
almonds into such fragmentary portions of 
lining as can be called Paul's pockets. 
*' Have never been there at all ? Well, this 
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is something that I have travelled the world 
over to find — a human creature who had 
never been in Literary and Scientific Lon- 
don. You don't know," confidentially, *' how 
much refined torture you have been spared. 
I have only been in town three weeks— is 

* 

it not three weeks since I came back from 
Vienna, Clem. ? " 

^ ^ Without referring to Fraulein Schnapper's 
diary, I don't know that I can remember the 
important date of your arrival. Cousin Felix.'* 

"And during that time I have been 
taken," Mr. Broughton reckons on his deli- 
cately-gloved finger-tips, " to two Friday 
evening discussions about the ichthyosaurus 
at the Eoyal Institution, have heard an 
afternoon lecture ' On the Nature of Organic 
liadicals,' with a digression as to the Syn- 
thesis of Proprionic Acid " 

" The synthesis ! " Felix Broughton did 
not so accent the word, but this matters 
nothing. '' Oh, what pronunciation ! What 
a hopeless conglomeration of wrong ideas ! 
Cousin Fehx, why will you always insist 
upon getting out of your depth in syl- 
lables?" 
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" I insist ? When you were talking to 
me, this very day, about plesiosau .... 
you know the rest ! Miss Hardcastle is 
great in most of the sciences, Mrs. Chester," 
he proceeds to explain. '' She is especially 
strong in palaeontology, and is good enough 
to give me Httle lectures on the subject as 
we go about the country." 

So that was a little palaBontological lecture 
to which Sir John Seveme and Daphne were 
unwittingly playing audience, not half an 
hour ago. 

'^ But while I admire her for her perse- 
verance, I feel that 'tis love's labour lost." 

'' Fehx ! " 

'^ Ichthyosaurus and pterodactyle are 
matters beyond my powers of thought — I 
beg pardon, of cerebral vibration. Cerebral 
vibration is the correct term, is it not, 
Clem. ? " 

Sir John Seveme reddens. The perfect 
ease with which that familiar '^ Clem." pro- * 
ceeds from Mr. Broughton's lips irritates 
him, more perhaps than he would care to 
confess. 

" You see, we have a highly scientific 
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German governess. I am afraid you never 
had the benefit of a scientific governess, 
Mrs. Chester ? " 

*^I never had a governess at all," Daphne 
answers with humihty. "Aunt Theodora 
taught me the very little that I know." 

"And she keeps us well on a level with 
the thought-and- water of the day. As we- 
have always to speak German in the pre- 
sence of Fraulein Schnapperj we call our- 
thought-and- water the Zeit-geist. I should 
explain that Miss Hardcastle has two un-^ 
happy httle sisters (don't attend to me, 
Clem. ; I am only talking nonsense to hinder 
Mrs. Chester from falling asleep) — Miss 
Hardcastle has two small sisters, aged four- 
teen and fifteen, and the language used by 
these children is a thing to make your blood 
run cold. They will tell you about nervous 
channels and centres, about ganglia and 
plexuses. They don't grow out of their 
frocks; they differentiate. They know ail- 
about molecular force, polarised lights, and 
the nebular hypothesis ; and Zoe, the 
youngest, informed me the other day that 
I was a concrete of accidents inhering in a 
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-substance, an illusory complex, constituted 
hj a group of states." 

Seveme feels his good temper return. 
What sensible man could contemplate the 
possibility of a rival in a creature like this, 
or invest his unending small-talk with 
more meaning than the lively chatter of a 
child? 

''You must certainly have put down all 
those long words in your pocket-book, Mr. 
Broughton," remarks Miss Hardcastle, look- 
ing at him with the smile that sweeps the 
coldness from her face, as if by magic. '' Or 
else Mattie Eivers has been coaching you. 
I saw you having a long conversation to- 
gether yesterday evening." 

''Yes, I was drawing her out a little," 
says Cousin FeUx, putting up his eye-glass, 
and gazing, probably, at some visionary 
Mattie Eivers amidst the blue sweep of sea 
and sky before him. "Drawing her out, 
while all the time she beUeved herself to be 
studying me, for a villain or angel in the 
three-volume novel." 

"Not an angel. Cousin Felix, and as- 
suredly not a villain ! A harmless detri- 
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mental, at most — a tame cat, a ^ monsieur 
sans consequence,' to be introduced while 
the two real heroes are exterminating each 
other off the scene, or if the printer should 
demand another odd hundred of pages 
towards the end of the second volume." 

*' In any case," says Mr. Broughton, with 
his easy absolute air of self-contentment^ 
*' so long as I am set down without mahce 
and without extenuation, I must be a 
graceful element in poor Mattie's pages, 
a spot of bright colour, like one of Turner's 
scarlet buoys, in a dull picture. Severne/' 
turning to Clementina's lover with as much 
bonhomie as though he had known him all 
his life, ''you will dine with us on board 
the yacht to-day ? Better say to-day, for if 
Jerningham should get tidings of superior 
conger-eels off some new abode of desola- 
tion we shall infallibly be carried away 
there, in our sleep, next tide. And you,. 
Mrs. Chester ? I am not positive what 
time we dine, or if anybody but Clem, and 
myseK will be at dinner. Still, if for once 
you do not mind such a short invitation, or 
the nature of the invitation? " 
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He glances at Miss Hardcastle. 

*^ I have no doubt Lady Lydia would be 
charmed to see Mrs. Chester," Clementina 
responds obediently, but in her coldest 
voice. '^ We are not overburdened with 
vain ceremonies on board the Liberta." 

" We are not," says Mr. Broughton. 
^' Indeed, the fundamental rule of life ob- 
served is — that no person shall ever know 
what any other person is doing, or likely to 
do. Jerningham is one of the most prac- 
tical fellows living, when you can get hold 
of him — the difficulty is, to get hold of him ! 
He has not been seen by daylight since we 
left Cowes. Lady Lydia never remembered 
anything for five consecutive minutes since 
she was born. She cannot tell you the 
colour of her own dress if you ask her 
about it unawares. And for the rest of 
us . ". . • Clementina," he turns round to 
Miss Hardcastle with something like in- 
creased animation, " who can it be that 
organises the Jerningham yachting parties ? 
It is not Lady Lydia, of course, and equally, 
of course, it is not Jerningham. Is it 
the captain, or the chef? Hardly M. 
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Jules, or he would contrive to render the 
dinner-hour punctual." 

" Your friend, perhaps, the widow — Mrs. 
de Mauley," suggests Clementina, her voice, 
her look, still at zero. 

^' Scarcely. In any human society or- 
ganised by my friend Agatha, elder sons, 
excellent partis, you may be certain, would 
be a pronounced feature, whereas on board 
the Liberta, pauperism, or at best, easy 
destitution, prevails. It must be Mattie 
Kivers — I have it ! Mattie Eivers brings 
together all the startling contrasts she can 
find, as foreground effects for the terrible 
novel. Thus, the Arab and Lady Lydia; 
Max and Mrs. de Mauley ; Miss Hardcastle 
and Felix Broughton." 

Cousin Felix actually laughs, in a silent, 
tired little way he has, at the whimsical 
combination of images thus presented to his 
mental vision. 

^^ And now," remarks Severne, ^^you and 
I, Mrs. Chester, will doubtless complete the 
Hst of incongruities." 

'^ Mrs. Chester could not, by any juxtapo- 
sition, be incongruous," says Cousin Felix, 
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gallantly. ^' On board the Liberia, as else- 
where, Mrs. Chester must shine by her own 
light alone. You will not be cruel enough 
to refuse to come," he urges. Daphne's 
reddeniug face bespeaking her irresolution. 

^^If I was sure any one had invited me, 
or could want me," she answers; in her 
shyness crumbhng a handful of sand, much 
as Sidney Smith's young lady crumbled her 
bread. ^' But Fief-de-la-Keine is so far from 
the harbour, and I should never find my 
way among the sailors, and — and " 

She glances appealingly at Miss Hard- 
castle. 

Miss Hardcastle gazes at the lining of her 
parasol, with the peculiar unseeing expres- 
sion, in which women of the world are so 
admirably proficient, when members of their 
own sex are weak enough to resort to them 
for help. 

Mr. Broughton comes quickly to the 
rescue. Mr, Broughton, evidently hard hit 
by Mrs. Chester's eyes, will hear of no 
excuse. The dinner hour, as far as can be 
conjectured, is eight ; the yacht. Miss Hard- 
castle has an idea, must be lying somewhere 
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in the outer roads, and he, FeKx Broughton^ 
undertakes, personally, to be in the harbour^ 
on the look out (Felix Broughton on the^ 
look out for anything!) as the hour ap-^ 
proaches, in which he may have the delight 
of awaiting Mrs. Chester. 

" And now it is time for me to be going," 
says Miss Hardcastle. As she rises, her 
pillow-case skirts, her fan-shaped train fall 
into place, with precision as mathematical 
as though the hand of a lady's-maid had 
arranged them. " I believe we were to 
meet Lady Lydia in the town at ... . No^ 
I think we must have forgotten to mention 
the hour. You have your watch with you, 
FeKx?" 

Felix has his watch, but on inspecting it, 
finds the hands pointing to half-past eleven, 
and remembers he has not wound it up 
since the day before yesterday, in Sark. On 
consideration, too, it appears uncertain 
whether they were to meet Lady Lydia. 
Jerningham at all, or await her return, at 
any hour between this and midnight, on 
board the Liberta. Only on one point is 
Miss Hardcastle decided — to go ! To get 
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away from this blue sea and sky, the shelter 
of the rocks, the blushing freshness of 
Daphne Chester's face. 

Cousinly affection is a strong feeling. 
It may be that Clementina regards herself 
as the natural guardian, the legitimate 
warder, of Mr. Broughton's peace of 
mind. 

As they walk slowly up under the broiHng 
sun to the hired pony carriage which stands 
in waiting, a couple of hundred yards from 
the shore, Mr. Broughton still continues in 
devoted attendance upon Daphne ; Paul 
clinging to his mother's skirts and gazing 
up, with wonder unsated, at le biau Mussieu 
Ang'iaz, who carries a white umbrella 
when there is no rain, and whose pockets 
are lined with burnt almonds for naughty 
boys. 

Strephon and Chloe are left behind, and 
must, perforce, address each other without, 
auditors, and in some form of human speech 
approaching the lover-like. 

^' You must have thought Felix and I had 
fallen from the skies ? " 

Miss Hardcastle is the first to speak; but 
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^he does so with visible constraint of man- 
ner, not turning her eyes for an instant 
towards her companion. 

'' From the skies ? oh, not in the least," 
Severne answers stiffly ; ^^ I never felt any 
•doubt as to the terrestrial nature of your 
appearance." 

"But the truth is. Lady Lydia is such a 
scatter-brained little creature — a real wild 
Irish girl — a most unsubstantial shadow of a 
chaperon ! It is a stroke of good fortune 
for me, I can assure you, that my cousin 
Fehx chanced to be one of the party on 
board the Liberta." 

" I can understand that you find it a most 
fortunate chance," says Sir John with dry 
brevity. 

" He is more like a brother to me, really, 
than a cousin, as you must see." 

"Yes?" 

" The only relation of my very own that 
I possess. Poor mamma left no other niece 
or nephew." 

"No?" 

"And he was so much with me when I 
^as a child. Why, even papa — even Mrs. 
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Hardcastle, herself, looks upon Cousin Felix 
as an efficient chaperon." 

This time Severne answers not, by so 
much as a monosyllable. 

Miss Hardcastle perceives that she has 
committed that commonest mistake of a 
guilty conscience, an apology. 

^'I can quite believe that you find the* 
time pass quickly in these regions, Sir John, 
that you have grown accustomed to your 
prison-house." And now that she is no 
longer on her defence, Clementina gaina 
courage, can look round a Htfcle mahciously 
at her lover's face. ^^ Mrs. Chester is posi- 
tively .... very nice ! Very. Inch-thick 
shoes, dilapidated small boy, murdered 
Lindley Murray, and all." 

'^ Inch-thick shoes — for the Queruee 
beach ! A trick of speech that is not the 
last Piccadilly slang," replies Sir John 
hotly. ^' Ah, if you had been living as I 
have, in India, and among Indian people, 
you would not find much difficulty in for- 
giving faults such as Daphne's." 

"Daphne! Is it a name — a human 
creature's name ? Beally I Of course 
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one knows it in botany. Genus mono- 
gynia, class octandria, and, in the natural 
method, ranked under the thirty-first order, 
vepreculae." 

Monogynia. Octandria. The natural 
method. VepreculaB ! 

- And there was a time when he adored 
this girl, treasured decaying plants (no 
matter of what class or genus) because she 
had touched them, thrilled at her glance, 
■spent sleepless nights at a suspicion of her 
-coldness. 

There was a time .... And now. Sir 
John Severne feels he could as soon be in 
love with a volume of the " British En- 
cyclopedia," or cherish a passion for ^^ Maun- 
der's Treasury of Knowledge." 

They pursue their path, and after a 
minute Miss Hardcastle, who seems dis- 
posed to take the initiative as regards the 
startiQg of subjects, inquires of her lover if 
he has seen yesterday's papers. ^^The 
Indian Budget appears to be of more than 
ordinary interest ; and if the proposal of 
decentralisation '' 

^' I have not seen an English newspaper 
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for three weeks," interrupts Severne, a little 
absently. 

He is thinking again, and once again, of 
that boyish love of his : of its delicious- 
ness even when he most despaired, of its 
gleams of hope, its honey-sweet meetings 
and partings. Can the page indeed be . 
closed for ever: not so much as the poor 
odour of a dead rose-leaf left to recall its 
freshness ? 

^^You are not changed, Clementina;" 
and now at length his voice is low, all but 
tender. "I could still think it was that 
day in Kensington Gardens — you remember ? 
when you got away from Schnapper and the 
children and talked to me for five blissful 
forbidden minutes under the chestnuts. 
And yet — it seems to me that your hair 
is a shade or two darker than it used to 
be?" 

'' My hair was always pretty dark, was it 
not? You have grown accustomed to the 
lint-white locks of Mrs. Chester. As for 
you, I should have known you in a second, 
wherever and however I had met you. The 
only change is — I may be wrong, but it 
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seems to me you are not quite so tall as I 
had imagined ? " 

" Your eyes have grown accustomed to 
the level of Cousin FeUx," is Sir John 
Seveme's answer. 




"^ 



CHAPTEK X. 



THE "LIBERTA. 



>> 



Miss Theodora is thrown into a perfect 
flutter of surprise and agitation on hearing 
of the sudden stroke of good fortune that 
has befallen Daphne. 

An invitation to xdine on board a yacht ; 
a large steam yacht, too — Maitre Andre, 
shipping his potatoes at the new harbour, 
saw the Liberta enter the roads, and has 
already brought fall particulars of her rig 
and tonnage to Queruee. Quite impossible 
to say what an introduction of the kind may 
lead to. 

^'Although as far as introductions go," 
says Theodora, ^^I entertain no manner of 

14 
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doubt that our papa was on terms of inti- 
macy with the Jerningham family, I recol- 
lect, as though it were yesterday, hearing 
him speak of them — Jerningham was it, or 
Blenkinsop ? some name, I know, of the 
kind — and in his youth there was a question, 
even, of his marrjdng the elder daughter of 
the house. Now, just to complete the chain 
of coincidences, we must look up Lady 
Lydia." 

One of Theodora Vansittart's harmless 
extravagancies is an annual shilling Peer- 
age ; a volume, you would think, not much 
in request at Fief-de-la-Eeine, and yet from 
whose columns of thickly-strewn dates, 
capitals, and abbreviations, Theodora man- 
ages to extract the keenest interest of her 
existence. As long as we remain living 
human creatures we cliag, of necessity, to 
some ideal of happiness. Miss Theodora's 
ideal to the last will be a familiarity with 
dukes, lords, honourables, and a knowledge 
of the families into which they may choose 
to marry. 

Looking up her subject with the dexterity 
bom of habit, her finger soon rests upon the 
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page that sets forth Lady Lydia Jeming- 
ham's credentials : 

^^ Jerningham. Lady Lydia Tabitha, dau. 
of the sixth Earl of Kill aloe ; born 1854, 
mar. 1873, Peter George Jemingham, Esq." 

And then, the vital question of aristocracy 
set at rest, comes the minor one of how 
Daphne shall be conveyed to the scene of 
her appi*oaching grandeur. 

^^ Our niece, Daphne, will do one of two 
things," says Aunt Hosie, with her accus- 
tomed trenchancy. ^^ Either she will walk 
to the harbour, a matter of close upon four 
miles, with the thermometer at seventy- 
eight in the shade, or she will ride there in 
the spring-cart. For her complexion's sake, 
if Jean-Marie has finished brise-ing the 
upper field" (Aunt Hosie's agricultural 
phrases, I must remark, are of a strictly 
composite order), '^ and if Maitre Andre has 
no better use for the mare, I should advise 
the spring-cart." 

'' The spring-cart ? " echoes poor Theo- 
dora, almost with tears. '^ Well, well — 
before people of one's own class, I suppose, 
one may afi'ord to make a show of poverty. 
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If Mr. Jerningham's wife were the daughter- 
of a cotton lord — a shoddy MaBcenas," says 
Theodora with emphasis, "we must hire the 
barouche. Lady Lydia will look upon the^ 
spring-cart in the light of an eccentricity." 

Accordingly, shortly after seven o'clock, 
the "eccentricity" stands ready before the^ 
porch; Jean- Marie in his meeting-house 
black, Lisette, the stout old Normandy 
mare who does the united work of half a 
dozen peasant farms, in her best harness. 

Daphne is dressed in a plain holland suit,, 
and the straw hat trimmed with white 
ribbon that she wears on Sundays at the 
village church ; her adornment, a little- 
nosegay of clove-pinks, worn in her waist- 
belt. As she turns to nod a last good-bye 
to Paul before starting. Aunt Hosie cannot 
choose but think — a new romance ever 
present before her consciousness — of that 
evening, four years ago, when the girlish 
figure tripped forth through the summer 
twihght, the girhsh heart, credulous of all 
things save wrong-doing or deceit, went 
forth to meet its doom. 

" It was a matter of certainty that people 
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would find lis out in time," observes Theo- 
dora, gazing regretfully at the conveyance 
which is to bear her niece into the sacred 
neighbourhood of an earl's daughter ; mar- 
velling in the recesses of her mind if any 
■one could mistake Jean- Marie for a gentle- 
man's servant, out of livery! ^* Likelier 
than not. Lady Lydia Jerningham will 
invite some of our family to accompany 
them when they leave the Channel Islands, 
and if I am wanted as a chaperon, little 
though I Hke the sea, I shall feel it a duty 
to go. Of course one would want a yacht- 
ing suit," muses Theodora, "but a dozen 
yards of serge at one and sixpence, and a 
couple of pieces of this fashionable white 
braid, would not be ruinous." 

" Me go too," cries Paul, with one of the 
fine intuitions of his age, connecting the 
word "yachting" with burnt almonds. 
" Me go with mamsey and the grand Mus- 
sieu blond who loves mamsey and little 
Paul." 

The grand Mussieu blond is nowhere to 
be seen when the spring-cart and its occu- 
pants, hot, dusty, unaristocratic, reach the 
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harbour. In his place is Severne, with a 
boat and rowers ready in waiting to convey 
Mrs. Chester to the Liberta. 

Daphne jumps down, nothing ashamed, 
from Jean-Marie's side, and turning to Sir 
John asks at what time a dinner-party that 
begins at eight is hkely to finish. Lisette 
will not, of course, be taken out of Maitre 
Andre's stable again to-night ; but Jean- 
Marie, by Aunt Hosie's special orders, is to 
walk in from Fief-de-la-Eeine to meet her, 
and 

"Jean-Marie wiU do nothing of the kind,'' 
says young Seyerne, quickly. " Dinner- 
parties on board yachts never come to an 
end at any stated hour. On board the 
Liberta, I should say they never end at 
aU " 

"And I am to stay there for the re- 
mainder of my natural life ? Thanks." 

"You are to stay there until you have 
had enough of the entertainment or of our 
entertainers, or both. After that, I shall 
walk back with you to Fief-de-la-Eeine. It 
lies directly between the harbour and my 
hotel." 
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*' Three English miles and a half out of 
your road, calculate it which way you 
wiU." 

" I never calculate about matters of 
necessity, Mrs. Chester. It is impossible 
for you to return home at midnight, or 
later, with no better protection than Jean- 
Marie's." 

But Mrs. Chester is obdurate. Jean- 
Marie shall await her on the harbour, Jean- 
Marie alone shall escort her back to 
Queruee, be the hour of the night or morn- 
ing what it may. 

The least yain of women, the least 
arrogant as to the power of her own charms, 
Daphne at heart is a very woman still ; and 
the experiences of the last few hours make 
her shrink from the prospect of a lonely 
starht walk with Seyerne. His manner 
(after three years' separation) of meeting 
Miss Hardcastle, his looks, his voice, a 
thousand of the httle nothings which to 
feminine insight are the most important 
things in life, have awakened her to a 
possibility of which, until to-day, she never 
dreamed. And with all the horror of a 
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generous simple nature, she recoils from the 
barest notion of Seyeme's disloyalty. 

His liking for herself, if it exist, must be 
rootless, a boyish fancy, born of accident, 
that a week of absence must dispel. Never, 
by word nor action of hers, shall this liking 
be fostered into love. She owes Sir John 
Seveme everything — she owes him Paul, 
and feels, poor Daphne, it were but a little 
thing to die for his happiness ! His happi- 
ness must lie in truth, in honour, in fidehty 
to his plighted word ; and her part, the part 
of a devoted friend, is to strengthen him in 
these, cost what it may. And that it will 
cost her something — certain sharp heart 
twinges, a certain jealousy as she looks 
onward to the time when Clementiua will be 
all to him, and she nothing, already warn her. 

They reach the yacht without adventure, 
and find Mr. Broughton and Miss Hard- 
castle its only visible occupants. 

The cousius are on deck, enjoying the 
eveniQg breezes, and the soft art of doing 
nothing, with a thoroughness pleasant to 
behold. 

Clementina reclines on a low deck-chair, 
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iier dress simple white — by simple I 
naturally mean the most elaborate com- 
plication of muslin, ribbon, and laces that 
the heart of clothes-artist could devise. 
Lazily she furls and unfurls one of the big 
Spanish fans upon which South Kensington 
has set the crowning seal of fashion. Felix 
Broughton smokes a delicately perfumed 
•cigarette at her feet. 

Their thoughts may be engaged on 
sentiment, scandal, science — probably on 
palaeontological science, as is their wont. 
And still, judging from the expression round 
Clementina's lips, one cannot but suspect 
that some lighter matter than common may 
have made its entrance unawares among the 
Syro-Phoenician or Mesogothic strata about 
which they discourse. 

'^ The question of whether we are to dine 
or not dine is delightfully solved by your 
arrival," says Cousin FeHx, with an air of 
relief, as he rises to receive the new-comers. 
^'No one belonging to the Liberta, our 
hostess included, has been heard of since 
the morning, but with a party of four — all 
people who suit each other," adds Mr. 
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Broughton with his cheerful optimism, ''it 
would be folly to think of waiting. And 
so Seyeme met you on the quay, Mrs. 
Chester? I was sure of it. That is my 
luck. I never yet got a fair start, a happy 
opening in life, but some energetic fellow or 
another has stepped in and utilised it before 
my very eyes." 

''You have been spared the agony of 
expectation, at all events," says Daphne, 
gaily. "I waa five minutes behind time. 
Think what you would have had to suffer 
during those five minutes if you had really 
been on the pier looking out for me." 

A feeling, too dehcate, too ingenuous, to 
be termed coquetry, prompts her to smile 
on Felix Broughton, willingest recipient, 
let what will betide, of any pretty woman's 
smiles ! Sir John and Clementiua, absolved 
from the necessity of being lover-hke, find 
plenty of themes in common as old acquaint- 
ance, and the httle diuner-party of four 
passes off brightly. 

Fair faces, youth, soft summer twQight, 
excellent wines, viands from the hand of an 
artiste — all the needful " property " for 
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convivial success is surely present at the 
feast, whatever jarring elements may ba 
latent in the destinies of the feasters. 

They dine, they take their coffee after- 
wards on deck. Towards eleven o'clock, 
and when Daphne is beginning to think of 
Jean-Marie and of her four-mile walk to 
Queruee, the sound of voices, the splash of 
oars are heard approaching through the 
stillness. A minute, later, and the missing 
members of the yachting party step upon the 
scene ; five people, never beheld by Daphne 
save amidst the Eembrandt-hke effects of 
this one midsummer night, yet destined, by 
virtue of their very isolation, to stand out, 
vivid flesh-and-blood personalities, from the 
canvas of her memory for ever. 

Lady Lydia Jemingham first — a tiny 
Irishwoman, dressed like a child of fourteen, 
pretty, despite irregularity of feature, 
through her excess of animation, her black- 
fringed, iron-grey eyes; a tiny witch of a 
woman, uttering, pell-mell, in a fine, west- 
country brogue, whatever sense or nonsense 
— ^it is mostly nonsense — ^may chance to 
enter. her wild Hibernian head. 
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Next, Mrs. de Mauley — Lady Lydia's 
•dearest (momentary) friend. A widow, 
bland and blonde, ten years older than her 
hostess, and ten times more dangerous — the 
same designing creature who, according to 
Clementina Hardcastle, would conduct Mr. 
Broughton to gaol in a fortnight, did she 
wed him. 

And then the budding novelist, the 
writing-woman in search of materials ! An 
•emancipated sister of twenty-nine, with a 
cavaher hat worn distinctly, even for the 
"days we live in, over one ear, with a rakish- 
looking double eye-glass, a cane, and — or 
so Daphne dreams — a palpable odour of 
Havannah smoke cHnging to her gentlemanly 
yachting-jacket, and short-clipped, gentle- 
manly hair. 

Thus far the ladies of the group, well- 
supplemented, in the matter of picturesque- 
ness, by '^ Max and the Arab." 

The former is in a rough pilot suit v^ith 
regulation buttons ; a weather-tanned, red- 
bearded man of seven or eight and thirty, 
oaUed by his Christian name, and generally 
regarded with a fetch-and-carry kind of 
•affection by every one on board. 
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The Arab is sallow and solemn, wears 
loose-fitting garments, a spun silk shirt,, 
yellow leather shoes, otto of roses, and a 
huge silver signet ring. It seems to Daphna 
as though she must have beheld him in 
some long-past, sleepy winter evening when, 
pillowed in Aunt Hosie's arms, she used to 
hear weird stories of magicians, travellings 
merchants and genii, freely rendered from 
' ^ The Arabian Nights' Entertainments , ' * 
beside the parlour fire. 

Mr. Jerningham is still nowhere. Indeed^ 
it may as well be said, once and for all, that, 
as regards this little drama, Mr. Jerning- 
ham, from the rising of the curtain till ita 
fall, successfully plays the part of Madame 
Benoiton. 

^^ My conscience tells me that somebody 
or another ought to make an apology," cries 
Lady Lydia ; Sir John Seveme and Daphne 
having been put through the sketchiest 
imaginable form of introduction to their 
hostess. "It cannot be me, for I never 
knew what o'clock it was till we were 
finishing dinner at Letacq, seven miles the 
other side of Sark ■ " 
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'^ Jersey," interposes Mrs. de Mauley, in 
a creamy voice. '^ We have been in Jersey 
since this morning. Sark is the place we 
left the day before yesterday, my dearest 
Lyd." 

'^ Oh well, Jersey. As long as yon are in 
the Channel Islands where is the difference 
between one reef of rocks and another ? 
Sure, it must be your fault, Max! Why 
did you not " 

^^ Eemind Lady Lydia of the Liberta and 
her belongings ? I had forgotten them my- 
self," says Max, smoothing down his tawny 
beard with an air of contrition. '* Now if 
the Arab " 

But the Arab, it can be circumstantially 
proved, has slept and smoked, by turns, 
during the whole latter portion of the day ; 
he is therefore absolved, by the general 
voice, on grounds of irresponsibility. At 
last, some one, by chance, remembers Mr. 
Jerningham's existence. 

^^ Of course, everything is Jerningham's 
fault," says Cousin Felix, gravely. . *' Is not 
absence in itself, and according to all codes 
of civilised jurisprudence, a sign of guilt ? 
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We apologize, in Jerningham's name, and 
banish him from our remembrance. Will 
there be time for Mrs. Chester to hear a 
little music before she leaves us. Lady 
Lydia ? " 

The question originates in no personal 
aptitude or predilection for music on the 
part of Mr. Broughton. He says of him- 
self, frankly, that he does not know one 
tune from another by the sound, but can 
just distinguish Allegro from Andante by 
the increased bodily efforts of the performers. 
And still he imfailingly supports tjie exer- 
cise of the art at social gatherings. Sys- 
tematic noise — this is his theory — while it 
promotes general conversation, liberates 
the individual from the exertion of coining 
ideas ; it also acts as a wholesome restraint, 
or counter-irritant, upon persons incHned 
to dance — under many circumstances of a 
man's life a more onerous exertion still ! 

On the present occasion, however, his 
theory breaks down under the test of prac- 
tice. 

Max trolls out two or three of Dibdin's 
sea-songs at the top of a sweet, shghtly- 
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crazy, tenor voice. Mrs. de Mauley singsr 
^^A vingt Ans," passably well, under the 
influence of the hour, and with the mellow- 
ing adjuncts of air and .water, though not 
in Parisian accents, and with just half a 
tone of sharpness running through the 
upper notes. Then Lady Lydia, jumping^ 
suddenly to her feet from the heap of shawls 
and cushions on which up to the present 
moment she has been coiled, declares that 
she is falling asleep, and must dance. 

Not dancers enough ? — ^Fehx Broughton 
having weakly put forward the objection — 
why, there are enough and to spare. Does, 
not all the world know that the Arab can 
dance and play that instrument of his at 
the same time ? And if it comes to the 
worst, if it comes to one of the ladies doing 
wallflower, is not she. Lady Lydia, com-^ 
petent to perform the national dance of her 
country, partnerless, and in a remote corner 
of the deck, for her own diversion ? 

As well seek to steer a bit of thistledown 
by rule and compass as to turn aside Lady 
Lydia Jerningham from the freak that 
happens to be uppermost in her madcap 
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head. The Arab is in truth endowed with 

the valuable talent of playing while he 

dances (wild, monotonous strains, twanged 

by the fingers of his left hand on a Turkish 

guitar slung round his neck), and before 

five minutes are over the deck is cleared, 

the ball has opened ; Daphne, who ten days 

ago would have regarded such dissipations 

from the moral standpoint of a Saint Teresa, 

gyrating at pace as rapid as the rest. Waltz, 

galop, waltz, the dances succeed each other 

with spirit tiU long past midnight ! Then 

comes an improvised supper — ^by the Hght 

of the moon ; Lady Lydia will allow of no 

artificial illumination — and then, after one 

more waltz, they fall back upon songs and 

sentiment, and the best half-hour of the 

night, the half-hour before separation, 

begins. 

In a pause after another French ballad 

sung, with increasing false notes, by the 

siren widow, it chances that Daphne finds 

herseK standing beside Miss Mattie Kivers, 

the noveHst of the future. None of the 

ladies of the party have paid much heed to 

Mrs. Chester as yet. She is pretty, beyond 
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the reach of cavU; her dress ^ suggests an 
empty purse. Did good looks and poverty 
ever ensure flattering attention to a woman 
of two-and-twenty from members of her 
own sex? Now, however, after fixedly 
surveying the shy-looking country girl from 
head to foot, Mattie Kivers begins, in club- 
door, hands-in-pocket sort of fashion, to 
talk — I might more fitly say to discourse, 
when I consider the part sustained by 
Daphne throughout the length and breadth 
of the conversation. 

** You think us a queerly assorted set of 
people, no doubt." A couple of questions 
having drawn forth as much as Miss Kivers 
cares to know respecting her hearer's insig- 
nificant place in the scheme of creation. 
*' But poor Lady Lydia never yet got up a 
yachting party that did not, more or less, 
turn out a scratch team. Jemingham, you 
see " — Miss Eivers belongs to the advanced 
school of ladies who call a spade a spade, 
and men by their surnames — " Jemingham 
is a man with a passion — ^fish. In the 
height of the London season Jerningham 
will run away after whiting, conger-eels. 
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mullet — Heaven knows what he will not run 
away after — and at ten minutes' notice. 
Lady Lydia, like a devoted wife, never 
argues (unless an extra good ball should 
happen to be on hand), but just packs the 
babies off to the country, gets together 
whatever available materials lie within her 
reach, and goes with him. You see what 
the available materials were, upon the 
present occasion ? " 

Daphne does see, but on so delicate a 
theme judges that silence may prove her 
wisest answer. 

" Max and myself in the first place. For 
the last five years, or more. Max and I have 
belonged to a class tolerably well known 
throughout the yachting world as ' stray 
utility people.'" In her researches after 
character, Miss Kivers treads many paths ; 
even the slippery by-paths of the sock and 
buskin — as her speech shows. *^ Neither 
Max nor I are ever sea-sick. We are 
unhampered by domestic encumbrances ; we 
can brew claret cup, take an oar, act, 
dance, be musical, or efface ourselves, when 
required, and are, at any moment of our 
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existence, ready to embark for the Isle of 
Wight, Japan, or the Pacific, according to 
the fancy of onr entertainers. Next the- 

Arab " 

She stops, as that gentleman, his guitar- 
still depending from his neck, paces lan- 
guidly before them. Lady Lydia on his arm^ 

^^Who is he? what is he? The world,, 
with its fine capacity for assuming the worsts 
says many things. I know one fact for 
certain, that he has-been in the employment 
of the Kliedive — Eg3rptian reform or the^ 
slave market, his best] friends forget which. 
However this may be, there is no mistaking^ 
the man's complexion. The effect of 
Eastern climates ? Not a bit of it. Opium I 
I think I remember hearing that his real 
name was Brown, and that he had a father 
in ^ cereals,' in the City. Then we have 
Mrs. de Mauley." 

^' The lady with the voice," adds Daphne, 
not wholly uninterested in the widow, whose 
charms and whose creditors are to prove 
FeHx Broughton's destruction. 

^^Exactly. The lady with the voice^ 
Well, Agatha de Mauley is — Agatha de 
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Mauley," answers Mattie ; and somehow, 
the tone in which this truism is uttered, 
infuses a certain fine venom, more potent 
than detailed scandal, into its meaning. 
^^ This brings us to the end of the list, to 
little Clem. Hardcastle and her cousin 
Pelix. Friends of yours, you say ? " 

'^ Friends since this afternoon. Our 
acquaintance, from first to last, may be 
some eight or nine hours old." 

" Then you know nothing, of course, 
about Clem., dramatically. I mean about 
her engagement to Sir John Seveme ? ' ' 

^^I — I have heard that there was an 
attachment," stammers Daphne, her voice 
<ihanging. 

' ' Attachment ! — to a baronetcy and the 
proper number of annual thousands for 
keeping the baronetcy up ! I was in town 
when the ' attachment ' began," says Miss 
Rivers, warming to her subject. *^ I know 
the windings of the plot fron;i the first 
scene to the last. Clementina was fresh — 
or faded, rather, poor over-lessoned child — 
from the German governess and the school- 
room, Seveme new from his Woolwich 
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examinations. They met, looked unutter- 
able things, it is supposed, as they worked 
out propositions in Euclid, side by side^ 
and murmured passionate speeches in the 
lecture-rooms of the Koyal Society ! At 
aU events, they became engaged. Then 
came opposition, I should more justly say^ 
masterly inactivity, on the part of the 
diplomatists in chief. Money was wanting,, 
though intellect abounded, and there were 
still a couple of uncertain bachelor uncles 
between young Seveme and the title." 

" And after this ? " 

** After this, the disconsolate lover was 
ordered to India. Before a year was over 
both uncles died, without heirs, and then, 
suddenly, Mr. and Mrs. Hardcastle dis- 
covered that Sir John Severne was the one 
man in existence they would have chosen 
for their Clementina's husband. Mrs. 
Hardcastle, I should tell you, is a femme- 
homme," continues Mattie, bitterly, ** and 
a femme-homme with a theory." 

What antagonism, oh, reader, can equal 
that of converging creeds? Mattie Rivers 
yearns for the emancipation of her sex on 
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the broadest scale, moral and social (as tlie 
embryo novel will set forth). And still 
towards Merton Hall or Girton, towards 
petticoated physicians, or sweet girl-gradu- 
ates does she feel like a Conservative of fifty 
years ago ! 

" Mrs. Hardcastle, I say, holds a theory 
— that under-educated men desire over- 
educated wives ! Accordingly, she has 
trained her family, her own children, and 
her step-daughter, alike, for what may be 
called the marriage market intellectual. 
You see the result." 

'^Miss Hardcastle is quite the cleverest 
person I ever met/' says Daphne. " There 
seems no subject of which Miss Hardcastle 
is ignorant." 

'^ And none that over-cramming has not 
spoilt for her. Lectures here, conversa- 
ziones there, art, science, literature, pohtics 
— all these things have been Clementina 
Hardcastle's portion since her infancy, and 
now at heart . . . ." 

Miss Kivers pauses, and glances, signifi- 
cantly, across the deck. 

There, in the moonlight, stand the cousins, 
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deep in talk; the smile that only Felix 
Broughton has the power to awaken, 
brightening Clementina's face. 

. . . . ^^ Now, at heart, she detests the 
very mention of lecture-rooms, 'ologies, 
able editors, and learned professors ; finds 
more to say to a dandy with half an inch of 
brain than she would to the most cultivated 
man in Em'ope ; in a word — ^is over head 
and ears in love with her cousin Felix ! " 

A feeling of joy, too brief, too intense for 
her to stop to analyse its source, thrills 
through Daphne's heart. 

*^And — and so Miss Hardcastle will not 
marry Sir John Severne," she falters, never 
lifting her eyes, lest, even in this soft light, 
they should betray her secret. 

^^Not marry!" repeats the authoress, 
with a laugh bordering on the cynical, and 
causing her double eye-glass to fall, by means 
of a little shake, from her nose. '^ Most 
undoubtedly Miss Hardcastle will marry Sir 
John Severne, with Mr. Felix Broughton 
ofl&ciating as best man ! She was talking 
to me about her trousseau this morning. 
The wedding is fixed for August, Elise 
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makes the dresses, and the colour of the 
bridesmaids' bonnets — ah, Mrs. de Mauley ! 
Surely you will give us another of your 
delightful ballads before we break up ? " 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



EARLY LOVE-SONGS. 



^ 



The Liberta, meanwhfle, has been slowly 
floating, with the tide, into the inner roads^ 
and, by the time Daphne Chester is allowed 
to land, lies alongside the pier, not fifty 
yards distant from the spot where Jean- 
Marie should be in waiting. 

Morning is now creeping on with stealthy 
paces. The huUs of the vessels in harbour, 
the walls and enclosures of the fort above,. 
gain at each minute in opaqueness, although 
the stars stiU shine, white as at midnight, and 
not a flush of rose stains the pale arch of 
eastern sky. Quickly as her feet wiU carry 
her, suspicious, fearing, must I add hoping, 
that an escort is at hand, Mrs. Chester runs 
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forward to the appointed place of trysting, 
and finds herself alone. Timidly, under her 
breath, she calls Jean-Marie by name, but 
gets no answer; advancing a few faltering 
paces towards some logs of timber, whose 
deep line of shadow it is barely possible 
may conceal him, she glances round a 
corner .... no Jean-Marie is there. She 
turns back despairingly, half resolved to go 
back to the protection of the Liberta and 
Lady Lydia, and sees — did she not expect 
to see ? Sir John Seveme, not half a dozen 
steps behind her, in the road. 

^' Sir John, how you startled me ! When 
I left. Lady Lydia was your partner. I 
thought you would all be dancing for 
another hour, at least. I — I am just wait- 
ing for Jean-Marie. If he should not 
appear " — this, with the boldness of a lion, 
though a minute ago she could have 
counted the beatings of her own heart — 
" if Jean-Marie, vnth his usual fine genius 
for going vnrong, should contrive to mis& 
me, it does not matter. I don't mind 
walking home to Queruee, alone, one bit. 
I am afraid of nothing.'' 
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And in confirmation of her extraordinary- 
valour, Mrs. Chester leans back against one 
of the projecting blocks of timber, and turns 
a little white. 

Sir John Severne watches her face 
narrowly. 

^^You gave one waltz too many to Mr. 
Broughton, I suspect, Mrs. Chester. Such 
♦dissipations as moonhght balls, kept up till 
two in the morning, do not suit your consti- 
tution — or mine, either," he adds in some- 
what grim parenthesis. ^'When you have 
rested here for a few minutes longer, you 
will just take my arm " 

^^ Never!" 

^^ And we will start, by the field way, for 
Fief-de-la-Eeine. As there is not the 
smallest necessity to hurry, we shall see the 
sun rise, probably, as we go along." 

But Daphne has already come to sternest 
resolutions, on the score of her own futuxe 
conduct. Fresh in her memory is the 
delight that, for a passionate instant, 
thrilled her heart at the possibility of 
Severne's being set free. Fresh in her 
memory are the facts that his marriage 
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with Clementina Hardcastle is fixed for 
August ; that the name of the milliner, the 
colour of the bridesmaids' bonnets, are de- 
cided on. 

^' I shall wait a few minutes longer for 
Jean-Marie," she resumes, a little stiffly. 
^^ Then, if I see nothing of him, and if thera 
is Hght enough for me to find my road — just 
light enough for me to avoid tumbling over 
the side of the harbour — I shall start for 
Queruee." 

^' Either way, you refuse to let me walk 
home with you ? Things of a disagreeable 
nature are best said frankly." 

" I don't know about * refusing.' I " 

** Pray go on, Mrs. Chester." 

^' Well, I see no necessity to give you the 
trouble of a long walk for nothing, Sir John." 

^^ Necessity — trouble ! " he exclaims hotly. 
" Would you make such a reply, I wonder, if 
you were addressing any other fellow in the 
world but me ? ' ' 

^•'A good deal would depend upon who 
the other fellow was." 

'' Say Cousin Felix, then, simply to give 
the supposition an air of fact." 
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'* If I were addressing Mr. Bronghton, if 
anything so wildly impossible could happen, 
as Mr. Broughton offering to take a four- 
mile walk with any mortal being, for the 

sake of seeing the sun rise " 

*' You would answer ? . . • . don't be 
afraid to speak. I like truths, unsoffcened ; 
bitters imdisguised by sugar or flavouring." 
" Well, I believe I should say * yes.' " 
" You believe you would say ' yes.' " 
" Just for the fun of witnessing his 
misery." 

''As you say 'no' for the fun of wit- 
nessing mine ? " 
" Perhaps." 

Daphne lifts her eyes as she speaks, and 
sees her own little faded bunch of pinks 
(dropped, probably, during that ' one waltz 
too many' with Felix Broughton) in 
Seveme's button-hole. 

At the sight, her stern resolutions melt 
into pity — as the grey shadows of the ex- 
ternal world are melting into ruby and 
amethyst under the first kisses of the 
morning. 

"If I thought you could really be in 
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•earnest about such a trifling matter as my 
returning to Queruee alone — I mean if you 
can really wish to walk all that distance for 
the sake of pleasure, not duty ? " 

.... Need I put on record Seveme's 
answer, or the sequel to his answer ! 

They return, Daphne's hand resting, 
shyly, on the young man's arm, through 
the morning twihght to Fief-de-la-Eeine ; 
their path, when they get clear of the 
town, winding across fields and lanes, heavy 
still with the night odours of elder and of 
meadow-sweet, and with the thrushes calling 
low good-morrows to their mates among the 
hedges. After this, coming back again upon 
the sandy sea-road, they watch the sun rise 
above the hills of the Cotentin, on the coast 
of France. They are affected to rapture by 
the beauty of the morning ; they make notes 
in natural history, of which almost Frau- 
lein Schnapper might approve, respecting 
the early singing of the thrushes. Sir John 
looks at his watch when the first point of 
orimson uprises over the French horizon, 
and both of them are amazed, as though it 
were some new astronomical discovery, that 
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the sun should quit his bed at 3.58 on this^ 
the earliest morning of the year! They 
chat gaUy about the people on the yachtj 
about " Max and the Arab," about the 
emancipated novelist, about the wily widow. 
They speak calmly, as concerning matters 
unconnected with their own lives, of Cle- 
mentina Hardcastle and her cousin Felix. 

The whole world, Clementina included, 
might Ksten to their conversation from first 
to last, and discern no hint of love, no 
whisper, even, of the possibility of love's 
approach. And yet 

And yet, when they have bidden good-bye 
at the wicket-gate of Fief-de-la-Eeine, when 
Daphne finds herself walking alone through 
the silent, lily-scented paths of the farm 
garden, a sensation, too subtly blent for 
perfect happiness or perfect pain, swells at 
her heart. 

The whole world might have listened to 
their conversation. Yet she knows, just as 
plaiuly as though he had declared his passion 
in set form of speech, that Sir John Seveme 
loves her. 



CHAPTEE XII. 



LATENT JEALOUSIES. 



*' Love ! Well, on that point the less said the 
better, perhaps," remarks Aunt Hosie, drily. 
"Jealousy, 'tis evident, has become 'ro- 
coco,' a sentiment out of date. A pair of 
old-fashioned sweethearts will soon, I take 
it, be objects for a museum, and * What was 
courtship ? ' a question for a competitive 
examination in archaeology." 

Three days have elapsed since the dinner- 
party on board the Liberta, and, through 
the lozenged windows of the Miss Vansit- 
tarts' parlour, the western sun shines upon 
the imwonted sight of a company-expectant 
household : shines upon Daphne, her fair 
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arms bared to the elbow as she piles up dish 
after dish of strawberries and flowers, upon 
Aunt Hosie, somewhat flushed in the face, 
and holding little paper parcels of the best, 
seldom-used silver in her hands. 

*^The queer thing is," she proceeds, 
pausing of a sudden in her work, and looking 
significantly across at her niece's face, ** the 
queer thing is, that, having abandoned the 
old-fashioned illusion of love, young women 
should retain so firm and eager a faith in 
the old-fashioned institution of marriage I 
But these contradictions," says Aunt Hosie, 
^' are just the mark of the age. People sneer 
at their Bibles and are staunch believers in 
Planchette. Oblige me. Daphne, by arrang- 
ing your flowers so as to bring Mr. Felix 
Broughton as little before my sight as pos- 
sible. At fifty-six years old" — whenever 
Aunt Hosie is at all out of temper with the 
world or its goings-on she makes these kinds 
of raids upon her own age — '^at fifty- six 
years old one ought, I know, to have grown 
callous to every new development of human 
foUy. Unfortunately, I have not done so. 
An eye-glassed dandy, monosyllabically tole- 
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rant of the universe — myself included — ^is 
what I cannot abide, even yet." 

For the last time, the principal actors in 
this small drama have agreed to meet to- 
gether. Sir John Seveme, called away on 
settlement business by his lawyers, will quit 
the island to-morrow morning. Felix Brough- 
ton is to start for Paris a few hours later. 
The Liberta, wind and wave permitting, will 
leave for conger-fishing off Chaussee, to- 
wards noon. In another four-and-twenty 
hours, Daphne Chester, alone, will be leffc ; 
left to live out the old, blank, self-coloured 
life of Fief-de-la-Eeine, to hear the motive- 
less fall of the waves, watch the rose-leaves 
flutter and die around the sundial; leffc to 
stagnate, as she used to do before Severne's 
coming had brought back human warmth 
and vitality into the sluggish currents of her 
existence. 

"An old woman's opinions signify no- 
thing," pursues Aunt HosIq, as she dis- 
tributes the spoons, with energy, round the 
table — " an old woman's opinions signify 
nothing, happily for Mr. Broughton, so long 
as young and pretty girls are content to 
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listen to the words of wisdom that fall froirt 
his lips. Wisdom ! Eeally, how a person 
as cultivated as Miss Hardcastle, not to 
speak of yourself — ^you are listeniug to me^ 
Daphne ? — ^how young women, destitute 
neither of parts nor education, can hold out 
the encouragement they do, to an empty- 
headed creature like * Cousin Felix,' passes 
my comprehension ! ' ' 

I should premise that during the past 
three days Felix Broughton and Miss Hard- 
castle have, through one seeming accident 
or another, lingered away the greater por- 
tion of their time at Fief-de-la-Eeine. Aunt 
Hosie has, iu consequence, had ampla* 
opportunity for verifying her judgments in 
the matter of modem love-making and 
modem lovers. The drift of her remarks 
will sufl&ce to show in what direction these 
judgments tend. 

^^ Felix Broughton may not be a Solo- 
mon," says Mrs. Chester. " If he were,. 
I don't suppose he would care to talk to 
me. As for his eye-glass — ^I cannot see 
that short sight is a proof of shallow brains • 
esides, how good he is to Paul ! Always 
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•sometliiiig in his pockets for the child, 
always ' ' 

'^ Don't take the Tinnecessary trouble of 
accusing yourself by all these excuses," 
interrupts Aunt Hosie, coolly. '^ Daphne 
Chester is no more in love with Mr. Felix 
Broughton, than Clementina Hardcastle is 
in love with Sir John Seveme ! It would 
be quite impossible for me to find stronger 
language in which to express myself.'/ 

Daphne hides her face away behind the 
shelter of a bowl she has been lavishly filling 
with roses, pinks, and honeysuckles. 

" Miss Hardcastle is to become Sir John 
Severne's wife some time in August — oh, 
there is no doubt about it. Aunt Hosie ! 
the dresses are ordered, the colour of the 
bridesmaids' bonnets is decided on. For 
aught we can tell, it may not be the fashion 
for engaged people to pay too much open 
attention to each other." 

*^ Human nature is the fashion always," 
•cries Aunt Hosie, suddenly abandoning her 
tone of banter. *'Do you think, if Miss 
Hardcastle loved Sir John Severne, she 
would tolerate his lukewarm attentions for 
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a day ? Do you think she would not show 
jealousy — ^yes, I dare use the word, — ^honest, 
natural, commendable jealousy, of walk^ 
by sunrise, walks between three and four 
o'clock of a June morning, with a woman 
as young and well-lookiQg as yourself ? ' ' 

At this sharp home-thrust the colour dies 
on Daphne's cheeks. 

" That walk was an accident," she answers 
very low. ** Could I help Jean-Marie for- 
getting at which pier he was to meet me ? 
Could I help Sir John Seveme's happening 
to leave the yacht at the same moment that 
I did ? Surely, you would not have had 
me walk home, past the fort and harbour 
works, at such an hour, unescorted ?• ' 

*' I would have had you do what your 
conscience told you was right," says Aunt 
Hosie, firmly. ''To walk alone past the 
fort at three o'clock in the morning might 
be considered, by straight-laced persons^ 
unconventional " 

" Aunt Hosie ! When I have heard you 
say a hundred times the only thing you 
dread on earth is a tipsy soldier ! " 

"To tamper, or seem to tamper, with 
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the affections of an engaged man is a 
crime." 

'^ A crime I " echoes Daphne Chester, her 
lip a-quiver. "It is not like you, Aunt 
Hosie, to he so wanting in charity." 

'* It would he less like me, I hope, 
Daphne, to he wanting in a sense of com- 
mon honesty. ' The loan of a lover ' may 
he a pretty enough subject for comedy, on 
the stage. In real life such manners, such 
levity, are tolerably sure to have a tragic 
ending. Have the kindness to set the 
dishes straight, child, if you please. Your 
drawing lessons j"*^ with compressed emphasis, 
'' do not seem to have improved your eye 
for symmetry." 

The members of the yachting party have 
received an invitation, collectively, to par- 
take of high-tea at Fief-de-la-Eeine ; a 
moonlight sand-eeling expedition to con- 
stitute the amusement of the evening. 
When the appointed time comes, however, 
only three of the expected guests put in 
an appearance : Sir John Seveme, Fehx 
Broughton, and Miss Hardcastle. 

Lady Lydia, it is vaguely believed, may 
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be somewliere on the Chaimel between this 
and Normandy. Eaces are going on at 
St. Malo; and Lady Lydia, with Mrs. de 
Mauley and Max, was last seen on the pier 
near npon the hour when an excursionist 
steamer was advertised to depart for France. 
Miss Eivers, knapsack on shoulder, is taking 
a solitary walk round the island. The Arab 
has been lost since yesterday. 

Of Mr. Jerningham, I need scarcely add, 
no one for a moment speaks or thinks. 

'* And so, unless any of my lawful guar- 
dians come to life, I must ask the Miss 
Vansittarts to be my chaperons/' says 
Clementina, as she is taking off her hat in 
Daphne's little white country-looking bed- 
room. " That is, if chaperons, the crowning 
mistakes of civilisation, could, by any possi- 
bility, be needed at Fief-de-la-Eeine ! Oh, 
Mrs. Chester, how. good it must be to in- 
habit a house like this!" she continues. 
^' Not an inkstajid, not a book to be seen — 
our bedrooms at home are lined with books, 
* in case any of us should feel sleepless in 
the night,' Mrs. Hardcastle says. A sea of 
whose chemical constituents you know 
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nothing gtroiind you, a sky you have never 
been forced to survey through telescopes 
overhead — ah, and what delicious, real 
roses! " 

And balancing herseK on the broad granite 
casement ledge. Miss Hardcastle leans forth 
her town-complexioned face amidst the 
labyrinth of odorous, bloom-laden branches 
that droop around. 

" The roses one buys in London never 
seem quite real, against country ones,'' she 
goes on presently. '^ Besides, when I was 
young, I ^ was so tortured with botany, 
classifying, ' after Linnasus or Jussieu,' 
every flower that blows, that I almost grew 
to hate the smell of them. And to think 
you have never had a governess, Mrs. 
Chester, never been to a lectm-e, or assisted 
at a conversazione ! What have I done to 
deserve such cruel reverses at the hands of 
fate?" 

" Eeverses ! " echoes Daphne Chester, 
somewhat hastily. '^Yes, it comes lightly 
enough to you, no doubt, to use that 
word. You, Miss Hardcastle, who cannot 
yet have tasted one actual trouble, who 
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have everything to make the present 
sweet " 

" Oh, I know, I know," interrupts Cle- 
mentina, with a j arring little laugh. * * When 
people are engaged, it is thought the cor- 
rect thing, always, to address them in that 
kind of jubilant strain. As if marriage were 
such a panacea for human ills that the mere 
road thereto were a matter for insane re- 
joicing ! But perhaps you are not aware " — 
she says all this in a short, decided manner; 
as she speaks tearing cruel wounds in the 
petals of whatever rose has the ill-luck to 
come beneath her fingers — *' perhaps Sir 
John Seveme has not told you it is a 
settled thing that I am to be his wife ? " 

" I knew of your engagement before I 
first saw you at Queruee," answers Daphne, 
with as steady a voice as she can command. 

**And you think, of course, that both of 
us are to be congratulated ? " 

** I think your prospects of happiness are 
better than most people's. Sir John Severne 
is brave, high-principled " 

" Young, clever, rich ; everything a man 
should be," exclaims Sir John's betrothed, 
quickly. 
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" And the rescuer of my Paul's life," adds^ 
Daphne Chester. 

Miss Hardcastle looks at her critically for 
a few seconds. 

" I am not insensible to any one of Sir 
John's virtues," she remarks in a graver 
tone, *^ and I hope in time to come up to a 
like standard of perfection. Meanwhile, not 
even my unexampled good fortune prevents 
the taste of life being occasionally sour to 
me. I may have a couple of your roses for 
my hair? Ah, not a York-and-Lahcaster,. 
thanks. Only people of your complexion 
can afford to wear a damask like that ! " 

Does the tone in which this last remark 
is spoken savour of bitterness ? 

" Human nature is the fashion always," 
said Aunt Hosie, with her blunt, straight- 
forward common sense. Have learning, 
philosophy, science, left so much of human 
nature's work-a-day stuff in Clementina 
Hardcastle that she is jealous — ^wounded, as 
any simple, uneducated country girl might 
be, by her sweetheart's friendship, no matter 
how Platonic, for another woman ? 

The suspicion (and, perhaps, a conscience 
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not altogether void of offence) causes 
Daphne to shrink, as she has never ' shrank 
yet, from Sir John Seveme. She feels that 
her eyes sink beneath his glance, that her 
cheeks redden guiltily at his voice ; and 
•with forced spirits, with 'levity" of man- 
ner, once more to quote Aunt Hosie, very 
imlike her ordinary self, she takes refage in 
the pointed, the growing attentions of Felix 
Broughton. 

Even Miss Theodora — brimming over 
with aristocratic reminiscences, for Clemen- 
tina's benefit, as she presides in a girlish 
muslin, and modish mob-cap over the tea- 
table — even Theodora, I say, is sensible of 
the bhange that has come over Daphne, 
and rejoices. In spite of poor Henrietta's 
prejudices on the score of brains, who shall 
deny that FeHx Broughton is an eleggpat, 
highly-connected creature ? "Who shall tell 
that orange blossoms, silks, satins, and 
Honiton — every higher aspiration of Theo- 
dora's soul finds its culminating point in 
Honiton — ^may not be imminent ? 




CHAPTER XIII. 



SAND-EELING. PABT I. 



The tide is in a fitting condition for the* 
fishing expedition to start soon after nine 
o'clock, and, by some kind of process of 
natural selection, the little party from Fief- 
de-la-Reine at once breaks np into pairs. 

Margot and Jean-Marie, barefooted, and 
armed with a short, blunted reaping-hook, 
the regulation sand-eeling weapon, start on 
ahead. Aunt Hosie, similarly equipped, 
foUows next, with Maitre Andre. Then 
come the legitimate lovers, experiencing, if 
the depression of their manner speak truth, 
more difficulty than common in finding 
pegs whereon to hang the sweet banalities 
of sentiment. Daphne and Felix Broughton^ 
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slowly sauntering, gaily chatting, secure in 
the knowledge that they at least axe not 
legitimate lovers, follow last. 

It is one of the lowest tides of the year, 
and scattered all across the broad white 
sands of Queruee Bay are groups of sand- 
eelers : the women provided with lanterns, 
and keeping, while yet they may, to terra 
firma ; the men and lads wading, . waist- 
deep, across the currents, in their eagerness 
to reach the sand-eel banks of best renown 
before their fellows. 

The night is perfect ; balmy as noon, with 
u faint breeze stirring from the east, and 
illuminated by the most glorious Milky 
Way, a road of very silver, spanning the 
whole arch of purple heaven. By-and-by 
rises the moon, just behind the isolated 
tower of Gabrielles, and then — who shall 
Bay how these things happen ? — ^Daphne 
discovers that Sir John Seveme has become 
her companion, while the figures of Cousin 
Felix and Miss Hardcastle become at each 
moment more indistinct in the far distance. 

Severne her companion, and for the last 
time — to-night, for very certain, the ending 
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of their friendsliip ! Well, for a space they 
keep to commoDplace small-talk, like two 
indifferent acquaintances, looking forward 
to seeing each other to-morrow, and every 
succeeding morrow throughout the year. 
Daphne Chester knows, as well as though 
the experience of a dozen London seasons 
had taught her, that for people placed as 
they are placed, feeling as they feel, silence 
must be fraught with danger. She knows 
this ; she foresees, fills in every pause dex- 
terously. Sir John shall make no avowal, 
*shall utter no regrets to which Clementina 
Hardcastle might not listen unpained. So 
far her resolutions are of adamant. Unfor- 
tunately Seveme has formed resolutions, 
also of adamant, and tending in a somewhat 
opposite direction to her own. 

'^ You will be quite sure to write to me, 
Mrs. Chester ? '' He waits for no opportune 
break, chooses no safely negative phrase 
with which to lead up to the question. He 
puts it abruptly ; just after Daphne has re- 
marked that the cousins are wandering from 
the way wherein they should go, and, as a 
matter of duty, must be followed and set 
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straight. " Broughton and Miss Hardcastle 
on a wrong track ? Oh ! they will find 
their way back to a right one, depend upon 
it, without our assistance. Yes, you will 
write to me, I know. You have given me 
your word already that you will do so. Still, 
it is pleasant to hear good promises repeated 
twice over." 

''You would not want the letter repeated 
twice over! Why, Aunt Theodora says I 
don't talk EngHsh by grammar rules, and as 
to writing " 

''And you think I should parse your 
letters, sentence by sentence, a dictionary 
and Lindley Murray at my side ? " 

"You would find it hard enough work 
to parse a sentence of mine. Now, Aunt 
Theodora really can write the most beautiful 
letter imaginable, without even making a 
rough copy first. Every sentiment coiTectly 
expressed, every word " 

" Mrs. Chester, are you about to propose 
that Miss Theodora should become my cor- 
respondent instead of yourself ? " 

" Correspondent ! Ah, Sir John, you 

ow that I never could be that. Of 
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course, if I promised it, I will write to you, 
once— — " 

*^ A formal note, hoping that I had a 
prosperous journey, informing me that the 
weather is hot or cool, that the harvest 
prospects continue good, that the Miss 
Vansittarts desire their kind regards^ and 
that Paul remembers me, not quite as 
vividly, on the whole, as he remembers the 
burnt almonds of Cousin Felix. I under- 
stand." 

*^ Paul will be made to remember you 
while my life la^ts," says Daphne, seriously. 
"As for letter- writing — ^why, I might not 
write to people for a dozen, twenty years, 
but I should think of them with just the 
same gratitude in my heart." 

" Have I the good fortune to be included 
in that favoured class of people ? " 

* ' You know you have. You know ' ' — flight 
bravely, without hesitation, she gets the 
words out — "that I shall think warmly of 
you, and of Miss Hardcastle, both now and 
in the long future years to come, after your 
marriage." 

For a minute or more young Severne 
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paces moodily on in silence : at last — " It 
is easy for you to speak so calmly," lie 
breaks out, a vibration of sudden ardour in 
his Yoice — " easy for you, who feel nothing, 
to talk about the * long future years ' in 
which my life is to be made wretched! 
Nay, Mrs. Chester" — ^for she has stopped, 
tm'ned away from him, has raised her hands 
in mute deprecation of the avowal she can 
no longer escape from hearing — "it is too 
late in the day for you to refuse to hsten to 
me. You cannot be ignorant, you cannot 
affect to be ignorant, that .... I love you! 
As well that my crime, if crime it be, should 
be acknowledged in plain speech before we 
bid each other good-bye." 

Easy for her who feels nothing ! And all 
the time Daphne's breast is swelling to 
agony; all the time, were sacrifice of seK 
the only thing needed, she would go to the 
other end of the world to love, to serve 
him ; nay, to minister to his merest whim 
or caprice. She dare not trust herself to 
speak: what speech of hers but must in- 
evitably turn into a confession ? and, moved 
by a quick impulse, Seveme takes her 
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hand, draws her towards him, and sees her 
face. 

Her face is wet with tears. 

*' Mrs. Chester — Daphne ! Tell me that 
you are not indifferent — that it causes you 
just one brief pang to bid me good-bye for 
ever ? " 

And, though still no actual word, no, 
nor even a quiver of the hp betrays her, 
before another minute has passed by Sir 
John Seveme guesses her secret. 

It is a secret the barest possibility of 
whose existence he had never, up to the 
present hour, reckoned on. That his own 
heart should be irrevocably given to a 
woman so sweet and lovable ; that her face, 
after pursuing him during every moment of 
his waking hours, should render his pillow 
sleepless; finally, the brief madness of an 
explanation and a parting lived through, 
that he should work out his destiny, marry 
Miss Hardcastle, put love aside out of his 
existence, and look back to Daphne Chester 
from the prosaic dusty paths of middle age, 
as men, wedded to Bowena, do look back to 
the Eebecca of their youth ! — all this vista 
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of personal loss and disappointment has, 
during the last few days, grown gradually 
clearer and clearer before Seveme's vision. 
That he should haye won love in return, 
that the richest cup human hps can taste 
should be held out to him, might he drink 
thereof, by Daphne's hands — of this con- 
tingency, being in very truth no coxcomb, 
he has not dreamed. 

"I don't think, remembering your en- 
gagement, you should have spoken to me 
Hke this." 

Her face is white, her breast heaves con- 
vulsively; and forgetting everything, but 
that she is in pain, and that he is the 
author of her pain, Seveme clasps her in a 
wild embrace. 

" My engagement," he repeats with grow- 
ing agitation. ^^ A careless promise, made 
years ago, between a boy and girl knowing 
nothing of love, or of themselves! Would 
you let this weigh against the happiness or 
misery of both our hves ? " 

*' I would have you keep faith with Miss 
Hardcastle, let it cost what it may,'' she 
answers him simply. 
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^^ Of course. I will tell the whole truth 
to Miss Hardcastle, to-night* I will give 
her back her freedom — a gift you may be 
sure that she will accept readily enough. 
Mrs. Chester," his voice sinking to a low 
and pleading whisper, " you love me — ^you 
will be my wife ! * I will ' are not such 
desperately hard words to pronounce. Pro- 
nounce them, and let me know as much of 
heaven as a man can know this side of 
death." 

But by this time, Daphne Chester's self- 
possession has come back to her. She 
realises upon the brink of what disloyalty 
she has momentarily stood. 

** If Miss Hardcastle wished your engage- 
ment broken off, she would herself be the 
first to speak. I have seen enough of her 
to know that. As to her taking back her 
freedom — did you offer it — ^what woman 
would say No, in such a galling position! 
You talk of happiness. Could happiness 
ever, do you suppose, be built on dishonour, 
true happiness on falsehood ? Why, if I 
were to listen to you now, you, a boy carried 
away by a week's romantic fancy, do you 
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beUeve in the after time you would not 
despise me, as I should deserve to be de- 
spised? No. You are saying — ^you know 
not what, and I . . • . I am to blame for 
letting such language be possible.'* 

" And you think that speaking the truth 
is * falsehood,' keeping to the miserable 
letter of a promise * honour,' no matter 
whether the spirit of the promise be broken 
or not ? " 

"I think I would much sooner die, 
than come between you and what you owe 
to Miss Hardcastle." So she cries in 
broken accents, and still with firmness that 
he cannot choose but respect. " Long ago, 
I had my share of hope and youth, short 
though it was. I haye nothing to look to 
now but duty. If I was a girl, unversed in 
suffering, selfish through ignorance, there 
might be excuse for me. There is a time 
in life, when we hold personal enjoyment to 
be our right, come by it as we may. But I 
have done with all that. Sir John, I shall 
think of you till my last hour, as my 
friend " 

*'For Paul's sake ! I know." 
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'^Not only for Paul's sake, but for your 
own. You will part from me in kindness ? ' ' 
she adds. **You will let me have yom- 
forgiveness, will you not, full and entire ? " 

" Forgiveness between you and me ? Oh, 
Mrs. Chester," he exclaims passionately, 
'^ now, on this last night that we shall be 
together, give me a moment's taste — ^well, I 
won't say of happiness, but of what happi- 
ness might have been ! Tell me, if I had 
been free, that you would not have rejected 
me ! Let me have one — only one kiss from 
your lips ! " 

For a moment Daphne remains cold as 
the moorJight in which she stands. Then 
suddenly she takes the young man's hand, 
Hfts, and kisses it. 

" When you saved Paul, I gave you many 
kisses, without your asking for them," she 
says gravely. " Now that you ask, I give 
you only one. That is how life's favours 
come^ to us." 

And Seveme interprets her kiss aright : 
he interprets it as the very sign and seal of 
a parting that shall be final. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 
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Meanwhile, a second love-scene is being 
played out — ^between widely-different actors, 
with widely-different results ! 

*^ We were interrupted, the other day, my 
dear Clem.," begins Cousin Felix, coolly 
possessing himself of Miss Hardcastle's 
hand, and drawing it within his arm ; 
" broken in upon by the sketching people, 
at a point of some interest — to me, at all 
events. I am contemplating marriage." 

" Your taste inclining towards Lady 
Lydia, if she had no Mr. Jerningham, or 
towards Mrs. de Mauley, if she had no 
debts ! " 

*'And I have been seriously reviewing 
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the subject, from another point of view than 
that of mere personal liking. Such a 
woman as Lady Lydia Jerningham, how- 
ever unencumbered, would not suit me as 
a wife, nor Mrs. de Mauley either." 

**No?" 

^* Mrs. de Mauley sings — ^false, they tell 
me, habitually; half a note sharp in her 
correctest moments. But this is beside the 
question. False or true, she sings. Women 
who sing naturally require musical morn- 
ings, full-dress concerts, and a friend of the 
soul who plays the violoncello. I could not 
stand musical mornings, full-dress concerts, 
and a friend of the soul who played the 
violoncello." 

"You would be jealous of your wife's 
superior talents. As well confess it, 
openly." 

"Yom* experience tells you that I am of 
a furiously-jealous temperament, does it 
not?" 

Miss Hardcastle blushes; happily, the 
state of the atmosphere and his own pre- 
occupied mind serve to conceal the weak- 
ness from Cousin Felix. 
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"Then Lady Lydia — I mention her as 
the type of a class — ^is horribly unpiinctual. 
Six days out of seven, with a wife as giddy 
as Lady Lydia, you would have your fish 
overboiled. Of course, this does very well 
for a man like Jemingham. Jemingham 
is a rich man, and can keep a chef, an 
artist, equal to all emergencies. It would 
never suit me. For genteel destitution the 
domestic virtues are a vital condition of 
existence." 

Mr. Broughton enunciates this sentiment 
with solemn distinctness, like one dis- 
burthening his conscience of some all-im- 
portant, and slowly-arrived-at dogma. 

"You agree with me, I am sure, Cle- 
mentina. For a pauper like myself, the 
domestic virtues are indispensable ? " 

" I hope you will meet with them,'* says 
Miss Hardcastle, with rather forced cheer- 
fulness. "The domestic virtues, beauty, 
wealth, youth, and widowhood are not 
qualifications, combined, to be met with 
every day, and in the crowded highways 
of hfe." 

* ' In the crowde d highways, no , " he 
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replies; "for that precise reason, I am 
endeavouring to make my selection, to find 
my paragon in one of the very quiet, un- 
trodden by-paths that lie around Queruee 
Bay.'' 

The hand that rests upon his arm 
trembles, despite all Clementina's trained 
habits of self-control. 

Mr. Broughton proceeds with equanimity. 

"As to the bauble, wealth, I resign it. 
My tastes, as you know, are anti-British, 
Spartan-like in their primitive frugahty,. A 
theatre-stall in the winter " 

" A theatre-stall ! At Fief-de-la-Eeine, I 
hope ? '^ 

" A run to Monte Carlo in the spring — an 
ice in summer, — ^with simple pleasures like 
these, I have found life golden, even as a 
bachelor. Married to a pretty gentlewoman 
who adored me, such a woman, say, as 
Daphne, I could be satisfied with less. We 
would take a farmhouse — all chintz and 
contentment, and low-raftered ceilings — ^by 
the sea — ^live upon mutton-chops, grow our 
own roses, and " 

" I don't know whether you are aware of 
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it, Mr. Bronglitoii, but all this time, and 
while you have been intent upon your own 
wise talk, my feet have got wet through. 
Are expeditions of this barbarous description 
got up with an ulterior view to pleasure, I 
wonder ? " 

Miss Hardcastle's tone is acrimonious ; so 
acrimonious that Felix Broughton allows 
her hand to shp away from beneath his arm, 
and, putting up his eye-glass, looks placidly 
around him in the moonlight. 

It is evident that they have wandered, 
tolerably far, from the track in which they 
were directed to keep. Low, seaweed- 
covered rocks, interspersed with pools, hem 
them in on three sides, while, to regain the 
firm white sands of Queruee Bay, a current 
of fresh water, twenty feet wide, at least, 
and more than ankle-deep in the shallowest 
part, must be forded. 

** I shall not turn back, if you mean that ! 
I am wearied to death, already," says 
Clementina, it must be allowed with more 
unreason than she ordinarily displays in the 
conduct of life. '^And I will not wade 
through any more water. I am wet enough 
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as it is. So much for the dehghts of the 
country." 

To these observations Mr. Broughton, for 
a minute or more, offers no response. Then, 
letting fall his eye-glass, and folding his 
arms with the resignation of a man pre- 
pared for every exigency of feminine 
caprice : " As you refuse decisively to turn 
back, my dear Clementina," he remarks, 
" three other courses remain open to you. 
Either you wiU wade through the water 
that lies before us, or you will let me carry 
you across it, or you will remain where you 
are and be drowned by the rising tide. 
Thus much is certain." 

" Let you carry me across ! As if you 
would be guilty of such an exertion for 
any one but the pretty, gentle woman who 
adores you, the paragon who is to convert 
you from Monte Carlo to mutton-chops — 
Daphne ! I am sure if I did what was 
wisest," she adds, petulantly, " Ij should 
just wait quietly where I am for the tide 
to drown me, as Victor Hugo's man did in 
the novel." 

" Had Victor Hugo's man to carry any 
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one ? " asks Cousin Felix, with interest. 
"You know I never read novels at first 
hand. Had Victor Hugo's man to carry 
any one, and was she heavy ? " 

" You had better get ashore with as little 
inconvenience to yourself as you can, Mr. 
Broughton. Mrs. Chester will probably 
have reached home by this time, and may 
be feeling anxious about you. And per- 
haps you would kindly desire Sir John 
Seveme to come down to my assistance ? " 

"I lifted you once, I remember, at the 
Zoological, to see the bears, and you were 
no weight to speak of. But that was a 
great many years ago. However, if I find 
you beyond my strength, I can but set you 
down again, half-way across. Come, child ! ". 

Miss Hardcastle's stature is calculated at 
five feet two inches. Cousin Felix stands 
just over six feet. He lifts her with about 
as much ease as a child would lift a kitten, 
and, ere she can remonstrate, walks man- 
fully forward. When they have reached 
the middle of the stream, Mr. Broughton 
stops. 

" I had no idea it would be so pleasant," 
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he remarks, lookmg somewhat earnestly at 
the delicate pale face, so close to his in the 
moonlight, 

" What is pleasant ? " she asks, un- 
graciously, ^^ Walking through muddy 
water in thin boots ? " 

" No, carrying people — I mean, carrying 
you! Clem., that time I spoke of, at the 
Zoological, you put your arms round my 
neck, do you recollect ? " 

**I recollect nothing at all about it, sir. 
I believe the whole story to be a fiction." 

" And when I gave you a shilling's-worth 
of buns for the bears, you kissed me — on 
my honour you did! I wish there were 
bears to get buns for, here, Clementina." 

"I wish you would have the goodness to 
set me down, at once, Mr. Broughton." 

" In the stream ? " 

"Upon the other side, of course. And 
would you, please, not look at me so hard, 
if you can help it ? It makes me nervous." 

" If we could imagiQC, just for the time 
being, and untU we catch up Daphne and 
Sir John, that it was the Zoological and ten 
years ago, ^Cousin Felix,' you would say. 
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^I love you a thousand times better than 
any other person in the world/ " 

Miss Hardcastle turns her face away, 
sharply. She knows that the blood must 
have forsaken it; that, though her voice 
may be under command still, her lips are 
trembling at every idle word Felix Brough- 
ton utters. 

" I may have said many things, ten years 
ago, that would be misplaced now," she 
murmurs. 

" Misplaced — ^yes. And untrue, also? " 

"NaturaUy." 

He carries her across the water, sets her 
down in safety upon the firmer sands, and 
they proceed along their way in silence. 
Miss Hardcastle breaks it first, 

"Mrs, Chester is undoubtedly a most 
amiable and meritorious person. She re- 
minds me always of one of Thackeray's good 
women, poor thing, and there can be no 
manner of doubt that she has a pretty face. 
That kind of red and white complexion is so 
pleasing, before time renders it coarse, and, 
though not one of the features would bear 
criticising, the white teeth and general 
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animation give you all the impression of 
beauty. Never were good looks more of 
the beaute du diable order, still " 

^*Ah, that * still' brings us to the text; 
the rest is marginal." 

" To think of Felix Broughton, the most 
diflficult of spoilt human creatures, passing 
the remainder of his days with her, — Felix 
Broughton, in reaUty, unamusable, yet who 
constantly expects that every woman he 
approaches shall be a nineteenth-century 
Madame de Maintenon, and amuse him! 
Tell me, Felix, for you have had many 
hours' experience, does * Daphne' ever 
originate an intelligible remark on any 
subject whatever ? " 

*^I have not the shghtest recollection," 
answers Felix, promptly. "That Mrs. 
Chester has, under all circumstances, looked 
charming, I ana positive." 

*^ And you think the art of looking 
charming, even in a woman who had no 
friend of the soul, and who could remem- 
ber the dinner-hour, would render a life- 
long tete-a-tete endurable ? " 

" I think nothing would render a life-long 

18 
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tete-a-tete endurable," is Mr. Broughton's 
reply, "A tete-a-tete of any kind is the 
very last thing I look forward to in 
marriage." 

"Not when yon live upon mutton-chops 
in the faxmhouse, give up ices and Monte 
Carlo, and grow your own roses? " 

"Ah, that faxmhouse .... is in Spain! 
Abandoning metaphor, let us talk, Clem., of 
the one thing that really concerns ourselves, 
and ourselves alone — of your marriage." 

She winces under the word as under a 
blow. Felix Broughton goes on, calmly, 
and with deliberation. 

" Your intended husband is undeniably a 
young man of ability. As time goes on, it 
strikes me that he has a very fair prospect 
of making a name in pohtics." 

"Pontics!" echoes Clementina, drearily. 

"Yes. Sir John and I have had one or 
two serious talks of late, and I am con- 
vinced (or he is convinced) that he has a 
future before him. You know, Clem., the 
nothing-new-nothing-true creed of idle 
fellows like me. Seveme holds the pic- 
turesque behef, not only that life should be 
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the verb ^ to do/ but that he, Seveme, will 
infallibly leave human affairs, in general, 
straighter than he found them! He also 
beheves in getting into Parliament, and 
working out reforms there for a grateful 
country ! Depend upon it, when he leaves 
the army he will go in for School Boards or 
the British Workman — ^in time, perhaps, 
write pamphlets. There you could help 
him." 

"I hate pamphlets," exclaims the poor 
little Blue-stocking. *'I have been stifled 
with books, and writers, and cleverness of 
all kinds, ever since I 'could run alone. 
It is not generous of you to tease me like 
this." 

"You spoke with frankness concerning 
the object of my choice, Clementina." 

" Your choice ! Do you mean to tell 
me that Mrs. Chester " 

"I mean," says Felix Broughton, with 
summary change of tone, and once more 
making himself master of her hand — " I 
mean to talk no more, either of Mrs. 
Chester or Sir John Seveme, but of you 

and of me. Clem., my darling, how many 
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years is it, I wonder, since first we fell in 
love with each other ? " 

**In love!" she stammers, shrinking 
timidly away from him, and with a pathos 
in her voice to which Felix Broughton is 
not insensible. ** We — we have been 
affectionate cousins all our lives, I hope." 

" We have been nothing of the kind," 
says Cousin Felix, decisively. *'Do you 
remember a children's ball you went to 
once, in Eaton Place — oh, half a century 
ago, and when I still wore a sword in her 
Majesty's service ? " 

" A fancy dress ball, half juvenile, half 
grown-up. My invitation came through 
you. Any pleasure that ever entered my 
life, when I was a child, came through 
you! Yes, I remember it all, as though 
it were yesterday." 

"You were dressed as Minerva, poor, 
small, over-learned Minerva that you were, 
and I appeared in my natural character — a 
young simpleton of the nineteenth century, 
in his scarlet jacket and gold trimmings." 

" You wrote your name down for every 
one of my dances, giving me leave to throw 
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you over — me throw you over, if I got a 
chance of better partners." 

*^ Clementina, can you deny that you 
were in love with me that evening ? " 

" How could I help myself? You were a 
fall-grown officer, sir, and I, a partnerless, 
neglected girl of eleven." 

" Well, and afterwards, when I came to 
grief, and had to give up my scarlet jacket, 
trimmings and aU (and England, too, for 
the matter of that), who, of all my friends, 
wrote me the kindest letters? My dear," 
says Mr. Broughton, tenderly, *^ I have 
those httle letters of yours now, a vast deal 
too well spelt and written for a child of 
eleven, that was not your fault, but brimful 
of love and pity, and offering — ^yes, Clem., 
'tis a fact— offering to save up your pocket- 
money, if I thought sixpence a week would 
be of any substantial advantage to me." 

*^A11 that is past and over," she says, 
under her breath. " I loved you, I know, 
with a child's love. It would be ridiculous 
to deny it." 

** Then there came a long lapse. Through 
good-natured relations, anxious to settle me 
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as fax away from themselves as possible, I 
got my ^ diplomatic ' post, with nothing to 
do, and proportionate pay, in Vienna, and 
during five years, I believe, only came to 
London twice ; and then, one fine morning, 
I received a letter from Mrs. Hardcastle 

• 

telling me of your engagement to Seveme." 
*^ I was a school- girl, not eighteen years 
old," says Miss Hardcastle, apologetically. 
" I thought being engaged would take me 
away from the * 'isms and 'ologies ' of 
Fraulein Schnapper. I — I was a fool! 
Why hesitate to use the fitting word ? As 
for you, Felix, I believed you had forgotten 
me, long before. More than once, re- 
member, we had heard that you were going 
to be married, and — — " 

" I bore the news as stoically as I could. 
As fax as birth and money prospects went, 
I felt you could not have made a wiser 
choice than young Seveme, and I told 
myself it was best so. Then, when I saw 
your face again, and every day that I have 
seen it since, I have known .... Clem., 
that we love each ether. Don't be afraid — 
I shaU not transgress against the morali- 
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ties/' adds Mr. Broughton, quickly. "When 
you are once Lady Seveme, I shall be silent 
enough, depend upon it. I have the right, 
like the poor wretch who will be hanged 
to-morrow, to speak now." 

" Oh, Cousin FeKx ! " And she lifts her 
face, quivering with emotion, to his. " If 
you had only spoken sooner ! I have always 
• . • . always cared. . . ." 

And then Miss Hardcastle's utterance is 
choked by tears. 

Hardly-learnt philosophies, enlighten- 
ments of the pure reason, and of Teutonic 
governesses, you have come to this; the 
flutter of a girl's heart — "the thrill of a 
ganglion" — ^has proved stronger than you 
all! 





CHAPTEE XV. 

MATED. 

The time of roses is gone by, the green 
and flowery year turned russet. Crimson 
heaps of apples in every orchard betoken 
that cider-making is at hand. The corn- 
fields are bare ; the latest harvest of vraic 
is dried and stacked. As you pass along, 
the cottage gardens no longer greet you 
with homely sweets of lavender or of gilly- 
flower : their borders are gay with autumn's 
scentless blooms, with hollyhocks, dahlias, 
and chrysanthemums. Summer has got its 
death-warrant, yet (like some ruined human 
hearts) carries a brave front to the last ; so 
brave that, but for the shortening days, the 
songless hedgerows, you might half believe 
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that the pulses of spring were a-beat, the 
vanished dehghts of May and midsummer 
still to come. 

It is a mellow, cloudless afternoon, late 
in October, and Fief-de-la-Eeine once more 
lies bathed in sunshine ; the lich^ned walls 
of the old farm and outbuildings, the 
yellowing gardens, the pearly sky, all blend- 
ing in a single note of colour, exquisite as 
transient. Among the flower-plats, trimly 
kept as in June, the bees hum, ignorant of 
their doom. Golden pumpkins, in rows, 
are laid to ripen on the dairy roof. Herbs 
and lentils, for winter use, he outspread on 
linen sheets before the entrance of the 
house-place. Little Paul's laughter rings 
merrily on the still air from the orchard, 
where he and Aunt Hosie are busy over the 
last gathering of medlars and October pears. 
Through the open kitchen windows may be 
heard, as of old, the plaintive notes of 
Margot — Margot, who is to be married at 
Christmas, the tale of spoons and house- 
linen completed, and whose fancy, with 
legitimate lightness, turns to thoughts and 
songs of love : 



I 
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" Belle dignedi. 
Belle diguedaine. 
Belle diguedon, 
Dondon, dondon." 

. . . "Quite an Arcadian scene," remarks 
a voice, curiously attuned and softened 
since we heard it last, as a carriage pulls up 
before the wicket gate of Fief-de-la-Eeine, 
the wicket gate at which Seveme and Mrs. 
Chester so often used to linger ere they 
parted ! "If ever we do give up the pomps 
and vanities, Sir John, I shall assuredly 
come to Queruee to seek our hermitage. 
Now for Daphne's surprise — if she has 
neither emigrated, nor married the village 
curate in the interval ! Daphne : genus 
monogynia, class octandria. Ah, how good 
it is to feel that one need never caU any- 
thing by its Latin name again." 

And in another minute, Clementina, her 
face brighter than the October sunshine 
that rests on it, is walking up the path, full 
in view of the parlour windows, Sir John 
Seveme at her side. 

Her voice, I said, has become attimed, 
her smile is heart-whole ; Clementina's very 
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step seems to have grown lighter, more 
youthful, since the evening when last she 
visited Fief-de-la-Eeine. The newness per- 
ceptible in every detail of her attire would 
suffice to stamp her as a bride, in feminine 
eyes, even were her left hand, with its 
shining wedding-ring, not ungloved. 

. And feminine eyes are watching her, eyes 
within whose clear depths tears of exceeding 
bitterness are hardly kept from overflowing. 

Eigidly Daphne Chester has steeled her- 
self against this hour, the cruel inevitable 
hour of meeting Seveme and his wife ; yet 
now that it has abruptly come upon her, the 
fierceness of the ordeal seems beyond her 
strength to bear. During the three past 
months, she has, in some measurCj been 
kept up by the remembrance of her seK- 
sacrifice. Under the pressure of passionate 
temptation— when immediate personal hap- 
piness might have been secured, had she 
held out her hand to grasp it .... in that 
moment she found strength, was able to 
stand between the man she loved and his 
own weakness. And the consciousness of 
duty bravely clung to has upheld her, even 
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while her pillow has been nightly wet with 
tears, while her eyes have lost their lustre, 
her cheeks their bloom. 

Beneath the first great trouble of her 
youth, Barry Chester's desertion, she suc- 
cumbed without an effort ; crushed by the 
deadening sense of her insignificance, the 
feeling that she was as httle able to act 
a part in her own destiny, as the cog in 
a wheel ootdd disarrange the machinery in 
which it is placed. Love, the great educa- 
tor, has lifted her to a higher plane of 
experience. She had learnt how loss, 
viewed otherwise than as the mere blind 
operation of law, can, aided by nature's 
slow healing, turn into spiritual gain for the 
loser. And yet now .... 

. . . Now, oh contradictory woman's heart! 
— ^when the abstract has become concrete, 
when she may see, straight before her, the 
nett resultant of her virtue, of her abne- 
gation. Daphne Chester shrinks with keenest 
pain from beholding it. 

They might have waited, so she tells her- 
self, as with fast-beating heart, with frigid, 
clammy hands, she watches Seveme and 
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Clementina approach; gay, careless, as 
though their own selfish light-heartedness 
comprised the universe. They might have 
waited a year, six months. They need not 
have shown her their new life in its very 
spring. Nay, if they were bent on coming 
hither, Seveme, at least, might fitly wear a 
graver countenance ! Whatever his happi- 
ness as a bridegroom, there must be some 
lingering recollection, surely, connected with 
Fief-de-la-Eeine, some shght regret, which, 
though he felt it not. Sir John Severne 
might have the common delicacy to dis- 
semble ! 

The two elder Miss Vansittarts, as it 
chances, are abroad, in the "barouche," 
paying their half-yearly round of caUs on 
Island notabilities. Aunt Hosie, as we 
have seen, is at her fruit-gathering in the 
orchard. So Daphne must drink the cup 
of bitterness, must pass through the bad 
quarter of an hour that lies before her, 
unsupported. 

To her relief, the bride, after some futile 
attempts at French talk with Margot, makes 
her entry into the parlour alone. Severne's 
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courage,. it may be supposed, has failed, or 
Ms conscience pricked him, at the last 
moment. 

" You never thought to see us here again 
so soon ! " cries Clementina, advancing with 
an outstretched hand, with far more cordi- 
ahty of manner than she ever displayed in 
former times towards Daphne Chester. 
*' The fact is, I spent such happy, happy 
hom's at Fief-de-la-Keine in the summer, 
I could not resist the temptation of paying 
you a flying visit, looking up the old haunts, 
on our way to Paris." 

Daphne responds to the bride's hand- 
shake with as much warmth as she can 
command. Her powers of speech are 
frozen. What form of greeting shall she 
choose, what meaningless commonplaces 
utter, remembering, freshly as she does, 
that those happy, happy days were spent 
by Miss Hardcastle in the society — ^not of 
Sir John Severne, but of her cousin FeHx ! 

" I ought to have written you a line of 
warning, I know, but our journey, at the 
last, was planned so hastily I could think of 
no one but ourselves. To begin at the 
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beginning" — Clementina seats herseK by 
the open window, precisely in such a light 
tl\at her artistic travelling costume (the 
latest bridal fashion, of course — ^was not 
Elise to make the dresses ?) her smiling' 
cheerful face, come into cruellest juxta- 
position with Daphne's every-day country 
gown, with Daphne's altered complexion and 
worn cheeks — " to begin the romantic story 
at the beginning — I liave been married a 
very long time, Mrs. Chester. Our wedding- 
day was August the twenty-first." 

" We — ^we had never heard the news " 

Fain would Daphne call the bride by her 
new name, but cannot. Her hps, as yet, 
refuse to pronounce that unfamiliar " Lady 
Seveme." 

" How should you ? No announcement 
was put in the newspapers, and, for reasons 
that you can understand, I did not care 
about writing to my friends, although to 
you, perhaps, a letter would have been easier 
than to most people. Ah! Mrs. Chester," 
she runs on, with the frank self-absorption, 
the unaffected egotism that renders the 
society of newly-married persons so dismal 
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to the rest of human kind, ^* do you recollect 
a conversation we had in your own room — 
all roses and white dimity, and fall of the 
smell of seaweed — ^that last evening I was 
at Fief-de-la-Eeine ? " 

Yes ; Daphne remembers the conversation, 
accurately, word for word. 

" I don't mind confessing that I felt the 
least, just the very least degree, hitter 
against you that evening." 

" Bitter — against me ! " 

"You seemed so contented with the 
world and the world with you, and my own 
spirit was so heavy, and . • . . well, if the 
truth be told, it did appear to me, weighing 
our lots, one against another, that I had 
some small reason to feel jealous.'' 

So Aunt Hosie was right. Human nature 
remains the same, always. Clementina's 
love for Severne, lukewarm though it may 
have been, contained just sufficient vitality 
to admit of that old-fashioned sentiment, 
jealousy. 

" I recollect one thing with great clear- 
ness, that I prophesied your happiness," 
says Daphne, a httle conscience-stricken. 
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^^ And how you extolled Sir John ! Well, 
looking at his character now, with unpreju- 
diced eyes, I must say, honestly and dis- 
passionately, that I think he deserved every 
word of your eulogies. I do indeed, poor 
feUow ! '' 

Up springs the blood into Daphne Ches- 
ter's face. Something in Clementina's half- 
indifferent, half-pitying tone wounds her to 
the quick. As though she had a right to 
feel wounded, to take any interest beyond 
that of ice-cold friendship, either in Sir 
John Seveme himself or in his wife's lowly 
estimate of him ! 

** Only, his merits were not made for me. 
There was the pity of it. The truth is," 
says Clementina, frankly, *'we became en- 
gaged much too young. I felt it, instinc- 
tively, that first moment when we met again 
— don't you remember, Mrs. Chester, how 
Felix and I broke in upon a little sketching 
lesson Sir John was giving you under the 
rocks ? Yes, I felt it instinctively, and 
every hour we spent together afterwards 
convinced me, more and more, of our 

mistake." 

19 , 
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Daphne's cheeks bum Kke fire. She has 
heard rumours, even at Fief-de-la-Eeine, of 
the rapid pace, the emancipated doctrines, 
of youthful matrons of the day. Confidences 
Kke these, confidences from the Kps of a 
wife, scarce two months married, positively 
stagger her. 

''You must have guessed, I am sure, 
seeing as much of us as you did." And now 
it is Clementina's turn to show embarrass- 
ment : she casts down her eyes, she turns 
her bright new wedding-ring round and 
round upon her finger. " You and the Miss 
Vansittarts, also, must have guessed .... 
that I cared .... for my cousin Felix ? " 

^^Your cousin Felix /^^ repeats Daphne 
Chester, by this time thoroughly set adrift 
from all her moral moorings. 

'' He is not brilliant, so far as books go ; 
it may be good judges would say he has 
not got Sir John Severne's solid quahties, 
and he is certainly poor, while Sir John 
Severne, as certainly, has plenty of this 
world's goods. But you see one cannot 
reason about caring for people ! I — I think 
I have cared for Felix, always," says Cle- 



'^ 
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mentina, the sweetest flush of womanly 
feehng staining all her face, "and I know 
that to be with him, poor, abroad, anyhow, 
will be the only possible happiness of my 
Hfe." 

Daphne has turned first red, then pale, 
then red again, during Mrs. Broughton's 
confession — for it is time to call the bride 
by the name she wears so joyously. No 
word of congratulation can she speak. 
Bewilderment, scarcely yet enlightened, the 
dawnings of a new wild personal hope, com- 
bine together to render her dumb. 

" Your cousin Felix, I — I mean Mr. 
Broughton, is with you?" she asks at 
length ; stammering as guiltily as though 
her heart owned a secret passion for Cle- 
mentina's husband. 

" Yes, he is at the hotel, and later 
on in the day you will see him — that is, 
if you will let us invite ourselves to 
one more high-tea at Fief-de-la-Eeine ? 
Felix requires a good many hours for 
breakfast and rest, after the horrors of a 
Channel steamer, and as Sir John was 
ready to escort me, I thought I had better 
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drive on first and give you notice of our 
advent." 

*' Sir John Seveme is .... is travelling 
mth you, then?" 

Surely, were Clementina less absolutely 
engrossed in herseK and in her Felix, she 
must decipher the meaning of Daphne 
Chester's trembling voice, and rapidly- 
changing colour ! 

^* TraveUing with us ? Well, that is a 
comical idea. Do you think Felix and I 
could endure to have any other society than 
our own ? No ; our crossing over together 
last night was purely accidental. I never 
knew Sir John was on board, until we got 
past the Needles, and then the vessel had 
begun to roll, and every one was feeling sa 
wretched, that it quite took away the awk- 
wardness of meeting." 

'^Awkwardness!" repeats Daphne, me- 
chanically. 

Amidst the chaos of feelings that besets 
her, blank wonder certainly predominates ; 
wonder how any woman, learned or ignorant, 
could discard Severne, without a pang, to 
become the wife of Felix Broughton ! 
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" I can tell, by your looks, that you think 
pretty badly of me, Mrs. Chester," remarks 
Clementina with humility; ^'although not 
quite so badly, perhaps, as society at large. 
And yet, my own heart tells me if ever 
there was a case in which to break an 
engagement could be more honourable 
than to hold it, that case was mine. In 
the first place, I have a haunting fancy 
that Sir John Severne will not be incon- 
solable ! " 

Daphne rises hastily and moves across to 
a side window. Away, on the orchard 
terrace, she can see Seveme's figure, just as 
in the old happy summer evenings, with 
Paul in his arms. Aunt Hosie walks beside 
him, holding animated, eager conversation; 
a look of mingled surprise and pleasure 
beaming on her sunburnt face. 

'^ I think badly of no one," she answers, 
very low ; " I was only wondering " 

*' Over the unaccountably foolish choice 
of Clementina Hardcastle ! Ah, well," says 
Mrs. Broughton, falling back, in spite of 

herself, upon one of the stiff little Blue- 
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stocking phrases of former days "the depth 
of hmnan perversity in these matters seems 
still to be an undetermined quantity. You 
may call to mind, if you wish to be chari- 
table," she adds, "that I did not go from 
my word quite without a struggle. After I 
returned to London in June, it was still a 
settled thing that I should marry Sir John ; 
and I let the dreary farce go on — let Mrs. 
Hardcastle busy herseK over dresses and 
bonnets, and the lawyers and papa addle 
their heads over settlements, without telling 
any of them that my heart was breaking. 
I had not only to, think of the error of 
giving up a rich lover ; there was the shame 
of abandoning a cause ! As Lady Seveme, 
with money, with influence, I might have 
founded scholarships for my sex, laid the 
first stone of a new college or two, and 
perhaps, in time, have stepped into the 
lecturer's chair, myself. As it was — as it 
was, Mrs. Chester, I broke down suddenly 
one day — just when the milhner was to have 
fitted on my wedding-gown ! I broke down, 
confessed everj^thing, wrote to Su' John, 
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who was away in Scotland, and was sent 
off, in disgrace, to do penance with Cousin 
Ethelberta, the cross-grained typical old 
maid of my mother's family, in Devon- 
shire." 

*' And Mr. Broughton — ^what had become 
of Mr. Broughton all the time ? " 

*' Felix was in Paris, poor fellow, expect- 
ing daily, so he says, to be asked over, as 
best man, to the wedding. However this 
may be, he made his appearance in Devon- 
shire, just one week after I arrived there. 
Old Ethelberta, to our wild amazement, 
turned out a brick! Yes, a Brick," says 
Clementina, with tears in her eyes, and for 
the first time in her life stooping to a word 
of slang. " When she heard our story, and 
how we had thought the world well lost for 
love, Ethelberta declared we had behaved 
as people used to do in her youth, and 
received Felix with open arms. You can 
imagine the rest. Without bridesmaids, 
white satin, or settlements, we were married 
one summer morning in the village church. 
Cousin Ethelberta acting as witness, the 
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parish clerk giving me away, and have lived 
happily and contentedly ever since." 

The bride pauses. 

'*And your own family," asks Daphne, 
" the people who care for you most ? Has 
your marriage been kept a secret from them 
aU?" 

^^Well, in time, of course, we had to 
write home penitential supplications, not 
only for forgiveness, but for money. Mrs. 
Hardcastle sent me down my trousseau, 
without a word or message — ^the irony of 
twenty-four silk dresses, all with trains, to 
people who want bread ! Papa enclosed a 
cheque for five hundred pounds, and begged 
we would look upon the gift as a final one. 
These are our material prospects," says 
Clementina, cheerfully. '' Ethelberta, how- 
ever — ^who looks as if she would hve another 
haK-century — ^hints that we are to be her 
heirs, and Felix thinks he will one day be 
made second secretary, with a salary of 
three hundred and fifty pounds a year, in 
Vienna. For this winter we are going to 
economise in Italy. You look grave still, 
Mrs. Chester." 
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^*I am thinking of your father — and of 
Sir John," is Daphne's answer. 

"Papa has begun to relent abeady. I 
had half a dozen kind lines from him, 
written, you may be sure, without Mrs. 
Hardcastle's knowledge, the evening be- 
fore we left Devonshire. As for Sir John 
.... I confidently look to the Lady 
Severne of the future, that unknown but 
^ not impossible She,' " says Clementina, 
with meaning, "to restore his happiness. 
Do you despair of my good wishes being 
fulfiUed ? " 

But Sir John and Aunt Hosie having 
by this time reached the parlour window, 
Mrs. Chester's answer remains for ever 
unspoken. 

And so, when the October day is spent, 
when the first star rises over Gabrielles, the 
sound of buoyant footsteps, of youthful 
voices, may be once more heard among the 
garden terraces of Fief-de-la-Eeine. 

.... Not for the four happy people who 
linger there is the time of roses gone by. 
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Love's calendar depends not upon months 
and seasons. Wherever fond lips whisper, 
or true hearts beat, be sure that the time of 
roses is at its zenith. 
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